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LONDON, SATURDAY, JUNE 2, 1855. 


Nates. 
A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL BLUE-BOOK. 


The recognised characteristics of a blue-book 
are enormity of bulk, and sameness of subject ; 
but there is no rule without its exceptions. I 
have now before me a blue-book which is both 
convenient as to size, and infinitely varied in its 
contents. 

To obviate a host of guesses, with scarcely a 


chance of success, it shall at once be said that | 


the volume in question is a catalogue of the blue- 
books and other sessional papers of the House of 
Commons. It is thus entitled : 

« List of parliamentary papers, from session 1836 to ses- 
sion 1852-3 inclusive, with the prices affixed ; and an alpha- 
betical list. 1854.” 8vo. pp. 194+32+50=276. Price 
2s. 6d. 

The non-political reader may here interpose the 
query, What is a blue-book? I must therefore 
attempt a definition of the term. A blue-book is 
a document printed by order of the House of 
Commons, or presented thereto by royal or other 
command, and of such thickness as to require a 
cover — which being always blue, gives the docu- 
ment its equivocal designation. It is chiefly ap- 
plied to Reports with minutes of the evidence ; 
and, as many must remember, has sometimes been 
used jeeringly. 

Another query may perhaps. be made, Is blue- 
book a cant word? I reserve my opinion on that 
nice philological point; affirming only with Swift, 
as a hint to orators and writers of every class, 
that the multiplication of cant words is “ the most 
ruinous corruption in any language.” ‘ 

On a novel subject a touch of cireumlocution 
may be pardonable, and with this apology for the 
above queries and remarks, [ proceed to the des- 
patch of business. 

The first publication of a parliamentary paper 
took place in 1641, and the first committee for the 
purpose was appointed in 1642. 
lution as a curiosity : 

“ Die Sabbuti. 4 Junii. 1642. 

“Sir Walter Erl, sir Peter Wentworth, sir Samuel 
— master Arthur Goodwyn, master Pury, master 

“This committee, or any three of them, are appointed 
to consider of the best way of putting the publike orders 
and votes of the House in execution, and of divulging, 
dispersing, and publishing the said orders and votes, and 
also the declarations of the House, through the kingdom, 
and of the well and true printing of them: and have 
power to imploy messengers, as they shall see occasion, 
and to make them allow ances, and to sit, when and where 
they please.” — Hen. Elsinge, Cler. Parl. D. Com. 


The papers must have been printed in vast 


numbers, as they were placed in the hands of 


strances, declarations, votes, orders, ete. 





| such matters. 





I give the reso- 


every constable, headborough, or tithingman, to 
be read to the inhabitants of each town or parish! 

The first collection of such papers, whence I 
take the above resolution, was published in 1643. 
It is entitled An exact collection of all remon- 
It con- 
tains about 400 papers, with a table of contents ; 
and is a very important volume, 

From that date the publication of parliamentary 
papers appears to have been continued, under 
various modifications, till the year 1834. 

In 1835 the House resolved that the parlia- 
mentary papers “should be rendered accessible 
to the public by purchase,” and in 1836 a com- 
mittee was appointed to assist Mr. Speaker in 
Arrangements were made accord- 
ingly, and from that time lists have been printed 
for each session. For these statements I rely on 
the Report of 1837. 

The volume above described is a reprint of 
those lists. It is in three sections. The first 


| section gives the titles of the papers printed by 
| order; the second, of the papers presented ; and 


the third is called An alphabetical list. 
I shall give the number of the papers of each 
session in a tabular form, and afterwards attempt 
to convey some idea of their nature and variety. 
Sessional Papers, 


Session. 


By order, Present, Total. 





613 67 
547 35 
737 49 
1839 582 59 
1840 640 7 
1841 441 4 

1 

7 


1836 
1837 
1837-8 


680 
582 
786 
641 
5 715 
8 489 
5 81 
7) 663 
7 733 
719 
744 
805 
875 
S86 
753 
921 
827 
701 


1175 


1841 (Ses 66 
1842 5x8 
1843 636 9 
1844 641 738 
1845 666 78 
1846 42 &1 
1847 7 118 
1847-8 131 
1849 123 
1850 163 
1851 131 
1852 585 116 
1352-3 1017 158 


fue 
400 
630 


40d 

















The exact number of papers is 13,776; but, as 
there are some groups of reports relative to local 
acts, we may call it 14,000. 

Now comes the task. How shall I describe the 
contents of a volume which indicates 14,000 sub- 
jects? I must give two or three items to each 
letter of the alphabet, and leave the discovery of 
the rest to the purchaser of the volume. Here 
follows my limited specimen : 

Acts of parliament —Army estimates—Assurance com- 
panies—Bank of England—Baths and wash-houses — 
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British Museum — Census of Great Britain — Charitable 
trusts—Church preferments—Colonies—Corn-Corporation 
of London—Court of chancerv—Dissenters—Dock-yards 
— Dramatic performances— East India — Education — 
Established church — Emigration — Exchequer — Fac- 
tories— Finance accounts— Fine arts— Friendly societies 
— Game laws—General board of health — Grammar 
schools — Harbours of refuge — Highways — Hop duties 
— Houses of parliament— Insolvent debtors — Interna- 
tional copyright—Joint-stock companies—Justices of the 

ce—Juvenile offenders—Kafir war—Kew gardens — 

gacy duties — Letters patent — Lighthouses — Lunatic 
asylums — Malt made— Merchant seamen—Metropolitan 
police—Militia— Museum of practical geology—National 
gallery — Navy estimates— Newspaper stamps—Oaths — 
Ordnance survey — Oyster fisheries — Packet service — 
Poor law act — Post office— Prisons— Probate of wills — 
Public libraries and museums—Public walks—Quarantine 
—Quarter sessions — Railways— Royal palaces—Savings 
banks — Slave trade— Stamp duties— Steam vessels — 
Tariffs—Thames conservancy — Tithes—Trade and navi- 
gation—Transportation—Trinity-house—Turnpike trusts 
— Union workhouses—Universities—V~ cine institution 
—Ventilation —Vestries—Wheat impo ced—Wine duties 
—Woods and forests—Wool—W orks and public buildings 
— X.——Yarn —Yeomanry — Zante — Zinc. 

The titles of the papers ordered to be printed 
are entered in the Votes and proceedings, and so 
is the date of delivery. The offices for the sale 
are at No. 6. Great-turnstile, and at No. 32. 
Abingdon-street. The prices are very moderate. 

In 1852 a select committee was appointed to 
inquire into the expediency of distributing the 
papers gratis to literary and scientific institutions, 
&c. Had I been examined on that occasion, I 
should have been inclined to offer this advice: 
Give away no entire sets : you will tax the parties 
in the shape of house-rent. Give away no selec- 
tions: you will deceive those who are in search of 
full information. Give rather a compendious cata- 
logue of the papers, and offer the articles at a 
reduced price: you will then do the parties a real 
service, and commit no waste. The list in ques- 
tion is very like the gift which I should have pro- 
posed. 

While admitting the utility of this volume, 
which only wants a descriptive announcement to 
become better appreciated, I claim the liberty of 
pointing out some of its defects, and of offering 
some suggestions towards its improvement on a 
future occasion : — 

1. Where was the volume printed? By whom? 
By whose order? I assume that it was printed 
at London, in the office of Mr. Henry Hansard, 
by order of the Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons ; but there is no information on those points, 
and I consider the omission as an editorial defect. 

2. The book has no preface! It should have 
been described as a reprint of the annual lists, 
under a new arrangement of their contents. The 
number of the parliament and of its session, and 
the regnal year, should also have been given as 
before. I need not dwell on these defects, as they 
may be remedied at the expense of fifty lines. 








3. I must come to matters of more importance, 
We are authorised to expect that this volume 
should record, in juxtaposition, the titles of alj 
the papers which pertain to a given session, and 
should promptly direct us to all those which 
relate to a given subject. Now, it fails in both 
particulars. 

The papers printed by order, and the papers 
presented, are in separate sections; each section 
having its series of pages. Synchronism is there. 
fore set aside; and for the papers of any one ses- 
sion, we have to search in éwo places. 

The third section of the volume is announced 
as an alphabetical list. The promise is more than 
—— We have nineteen alphabetical lists, 

hese lists should have been incorporated, with 
the sessional date of each item prefixed to it. We 
should have then seen at a glance, and in the 
order of time, all that has been printed on a giver 
subject in the course of eighteen years. Whats 
hand-book would it have been for the statesman! 
What a help to the statistical inquirer! Whata 
guide to the future historian! 

In the lists for the sessions of 1854 and 1854-5 
—which should be procured in continuation of 
the volume—a new arrangement of the papers 
has been adopted. We have now: 1. Reports and 
papers; 2. Bills; 3. Papers presented by com- 
mand; 4. Alphabetical list. I entirely approve 
of this classification, as it gives more prominence 
to the reports and papers. Bills are mere projects; 
and, if they are so fortunate as to receive the royal 
assent, we soon have them in the authoritative 
shape of Acts. 

The lists are first printed about three months 
after the commencement of each session of parlia- 
ment, and are re-issued with successive additions, 
Those only can be relied on as complete which 
are dated about six months after the close of the 
session. This is unavoidable, as some of the papers 
are furnished with elaborate indexes; and those 
which I have examined, or partially tested, strike 
me as models in that useful branch of compilation. 

Botton Corser. 

The Terrace, Barnes, 


WOODFALL’S LEDGER, 1734—1747. 


I shall now make a few extracts relating to 
other celebrities. Woodfall appears to have 
rinted a great deal for Millar, and most of 
Thomson's works. 


“ Mr. Andrew Millar, Dr. 
Printing Spring, a Poem, 8vo., No. 250, 
5 sheets. 
Printing the 1st part of Liberty, 4 
Poem, cr. 4to., No. 3000, and 250 
fine, 5 shts. 


Oct. 14, 1734. 
Jan. 8, 1734. 
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Feb. 1, 1734. 
March 12, 1734. 
Jan. 13, 1733. 


Jan. 29, 1733. 
March 5, 1733. 


June 16, 1737. 


April 24, 1738. 
April 28, 1738. 
June 6, 1738. 


June 17, 1738. 
June 19, 1744. 


July 7, 1744. 


August 26. 
March 25, 1745. 


June 26, 1745. 


Sept. 26, 1745. 
May 9, 1746. 
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Part 11., Greece, No. 2000, and 250 fine, 
5 shts. 


Printing the 3rd part of Liberty, | 


No. 2000, and 250 fine, 54 shts. 


Printing Liberty, Part 1v., No. 1000, | 
and 250 fine, with alterations, 8 shts, | 
Liberty, Part v., No. 1000, and 250 fine, | 


5 shts. 

Reprintivg 100 titles to Part 1., and con- 
tent». 

Printing Sophonisba, 4to., No. 200, 104 
shts. 

200 red titles, works of Mr. Thomsou. 

Printing Mr. Thomson’s poem on the 
Lord Talbot, 4to., No. 1000, and 156 
fine, 34 shts. 

Printing Agamemnon, a Tragedy, 8vo., 
No. 3000, and 100 fine, 5 shts. 

Second edition, No, 1500, 3 shts. 

2 shts. standing. 

Mr. Thomson’s Works, vol, i. No. 1000, 
8vo., 18 shts. 

Red title. 

Vol. ii., No. 1500, 154 shts. 

Red title. 

1000 red titles for vol. i. 

Printing Thomson’s Seasons, 8vo., No. 
1500, 164 shts. 

Title in red and black. 

1500 erratas. 

For divers and repeated alterations, 
21. 4s. 

Printing the 1st vol. of Mr. Thomson’s 
Works, 8vo., No. 1500, 204 shts. 

Title in red and black. 

Agamemnon and Edward and Eleonora, 
8vo., No. 250, 9 shts, 

Printing 44 shts. of Tancred and Sigis- 
munda, a Tragedy, No. 5000, and 50 
fine. 

4 sht. dedication, twice set, No. 2500. 

Alterations, 5s. 


June 3, 1742. 700 proposals for Mr. Fielding, paper 


print. 
Again Millar is subsequently charged — 
“ Nov. 23, 1746. 500 8vo. page proposals for Miss Field- 
ing, 6s.” 
The following have not much interest in them- 
selves, but contain that sort of information about 


| obscure and anonymous works often sought for 


through the pages of “ N. & Q.”, and not, I think, 


, to be met with in Watt, or Chalmers, or Nichols, 


Thomson’s Seasons, 8vo., No. 500, 154 | 


shts. 
Printing 4 sht. pref., 8vo., No. 350. 
Printing a new edition of Thomson’s 


Seasons, 12mo., with alterations, No. | 


4000, 10 shts. 
Recomposing the first sheet. 
Title in red and black.” 


_ Here, too, we find a notice of poor Collins's first 
literary venture, and of his last. 


“Dec. 10, 1741. 
Dec, 15, 1746. 


There is an account of the first edition of Joseph | 
Andrews, “with alterations” sufficient to be re- | 


Persian Eclogues, 14 shts., No. 500. 

Reprinting 4 sht. 

Mr. Collins’s Odes, 8vo., No. 1000, 
34 shts.” 


corded in the printer's bill, Fifteen hundred, it 
appears, were first printed, and in three months a 
second edition ordered of 2000. The “700 pro- 
posals " I must leave to the interpretation of the 
better informed. 


“Feb. 15, 174}. 


History of the Adventures of Joseph 
Andrews, &c., 12mo., in 2 vols., 
No. 1500, with alterations. 


May 31, 1742. The 2nd edit. of Joseph Andrews, 12mo., 


No. 2000, 27 shts. 


| the only authorities I can at the moment event 


hurriedly refer to. Not to occupy space need- 
lessly, I shall only extract the name of the writer, 
the title of the work, and when printed. Occa- 
sionally the writer is known, but not known as 
author of the particular work here mentioned. 


“Dr. Andrew Hooke, Dr. 

Printing Christianity Revived, &c., 
4 shts. 

An Essay on Physick, 6 shts. (wants 4). 

Mr. Erasmus Jones, Dr. 

Printing Pretty Doings in a Protestant 
Country, 4 shts. 

Trip through the Town, 4 shts. 

Printing a Trip through the Town, 
4th edit., 4 shts. 

Printing Luxury, Pride, and Vanity 
the Bane of the British Nation, 4 
shts. 

Ditto, 4th edit. 

Printing the Man of Manners, 8vo., 
4 shts. 

Printing the Modern Christian, or Prac- 
tical Sinner, 8vo., 4 shts. 

Ramble through London, 4 shts. 


Mr. Minshull, Dr. 
The Miser, a Poem, 6} shts. 


July 22, 1734. 
Oct. 17, 1734. 


Nov. 1, 1734. 


May 8, 1735. 
Jan. 30, 1733. 


March 30, 1736. 
April 1, 1737. 


Jan. 17, 1733. 


April 4, 1738. 


Feb. 19, 1734. 
Captain Joseph Bertin, Dr. 
Printing the Game of Chess, 8vo., 5§ 
shts, 
Mr. Dibery, Dr. 


Preservatif contre Concile National, 4to., 
124 shts. 
July 9, 1735. Printing Motifs pour changer la Reli- 
| - gion, &c., 4to., 8 shts. 


| The Rev. Mr. John Peters, Dr. 


| July 17,1735. Printing Thoughts concerning Religion, 
&c., 4to., 16 shts. 


June 19, 1735. 


June 10, 1735. 


J. Hutchinson, Esq., Dr. 


Printing Mr. Catcott’s Sermon at Bris- 
tol, 4to., 5 shts. 

Printing the Religion of Satan, or Anti- 
christ Delineated, 8vo., 74 shts. 

The Use of Reason recovered by the 
Data in Christianity, 8vo., 25 shts. 
Remarks on the Observations on Mr. 

Catcott’s Sermon, demy 8vo., 11 shtse 


tev. Mr. Robert Seagrave, Dr. 


Printing 4th edit. of a Letter to. the 
People of England, 8vo., 24 shts. 


Dec. 27, 1735. 


April 19, 1736. 
| June 15, 1736. 


| March 25, 1736. 


May 28, 1787. 
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Nov. 10, 1738. 
shts. 

Second edit. ditto, 44 shts. 

Printing Hymns, 8vo., 64 shts. 


Dec. 4, 1788. 
August 7, 1742. 
The Hon. Archibald Campbell, Esq., Dr. 

March 8, 173}. Printing a Letter to the Bishop of 
Cant. concerning Lay Baptism, 8vo., 
44 shts. 
Mr. Umfreville, of Manningtree, in Essex. 


March 21, 173%. 1 


Remarks on Craftsman’s Queries, 2} 
shts. 
Mr. Samuel Johnson, called Lord Flame, Dr. 
May 11, 1738. Printing a Vision of Heaven, 44 shts., 
8vo. 


[Johnson was called Lord Flame because he person- | 


ated that character on the stage in his own Hurlo- 
thrumbo. ] 
Dr. Peter Shaw and ‘Self, Drs. 
March 3, 1735. Printing the Philosopher's Stone, 8vo., 
34 shts. 

Mr. William Hatchett, Dr. 
Printing a Chinese Tale, 4to., 3 
Printing the Chinese Orphan, 

shts. 
Dr. Kennedy, Dr. 
Printing Physick is a Jes 
and leaf. 

Printing Observations on Mrs. Ste- 
phens’s Receipt, 8vo., 2 shts. 

Printing Downright Dunstable, a Poem, 
4 shts. 

Printing Natural Sagacity, the Prin- 
cipal Secret in Physick, 3 shts. 

Printing a Gothic Oration, 8vo., 3 shts. 

Mr. John Bird, Dr, 

400 Letters to Lord Sydney Beauclere, 
8vo., 2 shts. 

Mr. Andrie, resident of Prussia, Dr. 

April 11,1741. A Faithful Account of the Indisputable 
Rights of the House of Prussia to 
several Lordships in Silesia, 8vo., 
with Notes, 64 shts. 


A farther Account, &c., 24 shts. 
Uvedale Price, Esq., Dr. 
Printing Las Vidas Pictores Espanoles, 
8vo., 14 shts. 
The Trial of Gloriana Amt, 2 shts. 
Printing Arvades, Iglessias y 
ventos, &c., 8vo., 12 shts. 


Jan, 11, 1779. 


4 shts. 
Jan. 28, 174. 5 


Svo. 





os B 
June 4, 1739. 
July 27, 1739. 
March 22, 173°. 
Jan. 6, 1744. 


July 9, 1745. 


Jan. 28, 1749. 


May 1, 1741. 


Oct. 21, 1741, 


Feb, 12, 1744. 


May 31, 1746. Con- 


Jan. 7, 174g, Flogger Flogged, 13 sht. 
Mr. Pilgrim, Dr. 
April 22,1742. A Letter to the Archbishop of Canter- 


bury, 2 shts. 
Thomas Cannon, Esq., Dr. 
Nov. 20,1744. Printing Apollo, a Poem, 5 shts. in fol. 
Mr. Weales, Dr. 


Nov. 19, 1746. Printing the Christian Scheme fairly 
stated, &c., 8vo., 4 shts.” 


t, &e., 1} sht. | 


! 
Printing Observations, &c., 8vo., 4} 


| 


| May 24, 1735. 





I infer from the following, that in December. 
1735, Mrs. Haywood, the “ Eliza” of The Dun. 
ciad, had a benefit at the theatre : 


“ Mrs, Eliza Haywood, Dr. 


200 red box tickets, 400 black, pit and 
gallery, and 500 bills.” 


Dec, 2, 1735. 


As Curll’s edition of Pope's Letters were 
avowedly delivered to him by the secret agents 
without title-pages, it might at first be supposed 
that the following order was to enable him to com. 
plete his copies; but the date appears to be too 
early by many months. 


“ Mr. Edmund Curll, Dr. 
Printing 200 8vo. titles.’ 


, 


Sept. 16, 1734. 

Again Woodfall was employed by him: 

“Mr. Edmund Curll, Dr. 
Printing 4 shts. of Letters to Me 
Wytherley, &c., demy English &v»,, 
No. 1000.” 

May we not infer, from the following in “ Gen- 
tlemen’s work and others not booksellers,” that 
Mrs. Moore was the proprietor of Daffy’s Elixir? 
Query, Was she any relation to Worm-powder 
Moore ? 

“ Mrs. Bridget Moore, Dr. 

1000 4 sht. Daffy’s Elixir, paper 

1000 broadsides, paper and print, Bos- 

ok.” 


toc 
5. Soke 


June 16, 1736. 


June 26, 1736. 





FOLK LORE. 


Marriage Custom in Scotland. — In Scotland it 
is customary for the mother, or nearest female 
relative of the bridegroom, to attend at his house 
to receive the newly-married pair: she is expected 
to meet them at the door with a “ currant bun” 
in her hands, which she breaks over the head of 
the bride before entering the house. It is con- 
sidered very unlucky should the “currant bun” 
by mistake be broken over the head of any person 
but that of the bride. I was told by an old lady 
that many years ago she had officiated as brides- 
maid to a friend who resided in Edinburgh, where 
the marriage ceremony was performed ; immedi- 
ately after the knot was tied the young couple, 
accompanied by the bridesmaid, started in a car- 
riage for a sea-port town some distance off, where 
the bridegroom was engaged in business. Now it 
so happened that the young man’s mother had 
never seen the bride, and so soon as she saw the 
carriage stop she left the house with the bun 1 
her hand, and broke it over the head of a young 
lady who had just got out of the carriage, kis-ing 
her at the same time, and welcoming her as her 
daughter. Most unfortunately, the bridesmaid 
was seated on the side of the carriage nearest (0 
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the house, and was obliged to get out first, and 
the poor mother-in-law mistook her for the bride. 


| 


Par cette reigle se gouverne 
L’ours, qui-retourne en sa caverne.” 


The poor woman mourned over this calamity, and | [ add the following Candlemas verbs fr 
rophesied all sorts of ill luck, which I am assured | note-book: es Proverns om my 


actually did happen, as the marriage was a most 
unhappy one. W. B.C. 


Legend of the Bells of St. Andrew, Romford. — 
The note of M. A. W 
current volume, “ Submerged Bells,” reminds me 
of a legend formerly extant at Romford in Essex. 
The old church of St. Andrew, pulled down nearly 
four centuries and a half ago, stood about half a 
mile from the town, on a site in some meadows, 
still called “Old Church.” The legend went that, 
every year, on St. Andrew's Day, at noon, the 
hells were still heard pealing merrily from Old 
Church. I used often to hear the story some 
twenty-five years ago, but since then a railway 
station has been erected near the spot, and the 
steam whistle has quite driven the ghostly bell- 





| 
| 


D, at p. 274. of your | 


ringers from their ancient resort by the banks of | 


the Rom, at Oldchurch. 
“ White bird, featherless” (Vol. xi., pp. 225. 274. 
313.). — My little girk has another and prettier 
version of your folk song, which I subjoin for your 
valuable publication : 
“White bird, featherless, 
Flew out of Paradise, 
Pitch’d on Parsonage wall; 
Along came Lord Landless, 
Took him up handless, 
Rode away teethless, 
And never let him fall.” 


E. J. Sace. | 


“Tf Candlemas Day be fair and bright, 
Winter will have another flight ; 
But if it be dark with clouds and rain, 
Winter is gone, and will not come again.” 
“On Candlemas Day if the thorns hang a-drop, 
Then you are sure of a good pea crop.” 
I had the last from an old shepherd named Bal- 
derstone, who, if similarity of character proves 
kindred, must have been related to Sir W. Scott's 
immortal Caleb. It was on a foggy Candlemas 
Day that he told me it, and certainly the pea 
crop that year was remarkably good. 

My friend Mr. E. S. Tayxor has not given one 
of these proverbs with his usual accuracy; it 
should be, — 

“Candlemas Day, the good huswife’s geese lay, 
Valentine, yours and mine.” 
as, however geese be neglected, they are supposed 
to lay by Valentine. 

Stover, too, in Norfolk, is more frequently used 
for litter than for forage. It is commonly said of 
hay when spoiled in making by wet weather, 


| * Well, if it won't do for hay, *twill do for stover.” 


The white bird, snow: Lord Landless, the sun, | 


took him up and melted the snow by his heat. 
She has another of the same ancient date, taught 
her in nursery by the same old servant : 
“ A row of white horses, 
Sate on a red hill, 
Now they go, now they go, 
Now they stand still.” 


i.e. the masticating teeth in red gums! 
E. Suerparp. 


Candlemas (Vol. xi., p. 238.). — The Penny Cy- 
clopedia quotes “Si Sol,” &c., from Sir Thomas 
Browne's Works, in which probably would be a 
reference to the source from which he had it ; but 
I have not an edition of his works at hand to as- 
certain if this be the case. The Penny Cyclopedia 
reference is to the folio edition of 1646, p. 289. 
The Penny Cyclopedia also gives, from a } nw 
almanac of 1672, — 

“ Selon les anciens se dit, 
Si le soleil clairment luit 
A le Chandeleur, vous verrez 
Qu’encore un hyver vous aurez; 
Pourtant gardez bien vostre foin, 
‘Car il vous sera de besoin: 





E. G. R. 


In my copy of Barnabe Googe’s Husbandry, 
small 4to., 1577, the following is the version 
of the Latin lines on St. Paul’s Day, in MS. by 
Richarde Hoby, 1582: 

“Clara dies Pauli, bona t@pora nunciat anni. 
Si fuerint venti comitatur prelia genti. 
Si nix ant pluvia dissignat tépora rara. 
Si fuerint nebule pereunt animalia peste.” 
“ Bonis et mors et vita dulcia sunt. — R. Hoby.” 


E. D. 


Cat's Cradle. — This is a favourite amusement 
of children in Norfolk, and probably elsewhere. 
One child holds a piece of string joined at the 
ends on his upheld palms, a single turn being 
taken over each; and by inserting the middle 
finger of each hand under the opposite turn, 
crosses the string from finger to finger in a pecu- 
liar form. The other player then takes off the 
string on his or her fingers in a rather different 
way, and it then assumes a second form. A repe- 
tition of this manceuvre produces a third, and so 
on. Each of these forms a particular name, from 
a fancied resemblance to the object: the first is 
a cat's cradle; barn-doors, bowling-green, hour- 
glass, pound, net, fiddle, fish-pond, diamonds, are 
others. Nares, under Cratcue, an archaic word 
for a manger, deems it to be the origin of the 
name of this game, which, however, he calls 
scratch-cradle. But it clearly, he says, meant 
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originally cratch-cradle, the manger which held 
the Holy Infant as a cradle: 

“ Cracche, or manger (Presepium, Promptorium Parv.) ; 
Cratche, for horse or oxen (Créche, Palsg.): Creiche, a 
cratch, rack, oxe-stall, or crib (Cotgr.). Cf. St. Luke, ii. 


7. 12. 16., in Wiclif*s version, A.p. 1380: ‘And sche bare | 


hir first borun sone and wlappid hym in clothis: and 
leide hym in a cracche, for ther was no place to hym in 
no chaumbre.’” 
The Geneva version of 1557 gives the passage : 
* And she broght forth her fyrst begotten sonne and 
wrapped him in swadlyng clothes, and layd him in a 
cretche, because there was no rowme for them with in the 
ynne,” 
But what confirms Nares’ suggestion the most, is 
a passage from Bishop Andrewes’ Sermon on the 


above passage in St. Luke, No. XIL, “ preached | 


before King James at Whitehall, on Friday the 
25th of December, 1618 :” 

“We may well begin with Christ in the cratch; we 
must end with Christ on the cross. They that write de re 
rustica describe the Jorm of making a cratch cross-wise. 
The scandal of the cratch is a good preparative to the 
scandal of the cross.” 

Any additional illustration will be gladly re- 
ceived by E. S. Tarzor. 

Ormesby, St. Margaret, Norfolk. 





EDWIN'S HALL, THE RESIDENCE OF ARCHBISHOP 
sanpys (1519—1588). 

There are few objects more pleasing to the an- 
tiquary than the abodes of old English worthies 
long since passed away. Their memories haunt 
the places which once heard their voices, but 
which now know them no more. The old palace 
of Archbishop Sandys, for example, calls up a 
thousand recollections. 

It stands in the parish of Woodham Ferrers, 
about nine miles from Chelmsford. The moat, 
which once surrounded it, has been recently filled 


up; and the appliances of the modern farm-house | 


are in ill-keeping with the aged magnificence of 
the episcopal palace. Nevertheless much of the 
old building remains. 
ception-room are still there. One wing has fallen, 
which sadly mars the general effect ; but both 
interior and exterior speak volumes of Sandys. 


In the ancient church of Woodham Ferrers is | 


a handsome monument to Cecilia, the second wife 
of Sandys. The design and carving are elaborate, 
and are in fair preservation. 
scription on it describes her as having been worthy 
of the pious archbishop. 

Thinking that it may interest some of your 
readers to have the character of Sandys, as drawn 
by the Rev. Mr. Willmott, in his charming Life 
of Bishop Jeremy Taylor, I here insert it: 

“Unlike Hooker, who had formed his style upon the 


The great hall and the re- | 


The long Latin in- | 





classic models introduced by Boccaccio into Italy, Sandys 
anticipated some of the harmony and ease of our simplest 
English. He excels all his cotemporaries in transparency 
of diction. His stream of thought may not be broad and 
deep, but the eye can always look down into the channel, 
and ascertain the quality and value of the deposit. Mar. 
montel’s eulogy of Massilon might be transferred to 
Sandys. Few sentences require a second perusal. His 
periods rarely wind into what have been called the semi- 
colon paragraphs of Taylor, and never jingle into the 
chimes of metre which Atterbury so earnestly admonished 
his son to avoid.” 

J. Virtue Wyney. 

1. Portland Terrace, Dalston. 





REMARKS ON CROWNS, AND MORE PARTICULARLY 
ON THE ROYAL OR IMPERIAL CROWN OF GREAT 
BRITAIN, 


(From the Autograph MS. of Stephen Martin Leake, Esq, 
GARTER.) 


(Concluded from p. 401.) 


The church of Westminster had the custody of 
the royal regalia for the coronation of our kings by 
divers charters (from the Confessor) according to 
the Liber Regalis, whereby it was granted to be 
“ Locus institutionis et Coronationis Regiz et re- 
positorium Regalium insignium in perpetuum,” at 
which time it is supposed he gave to that church 
the regalia which was afterwards used at the coro- 
nation of our kings; and certain it is that, from 
the time of the Confessor, all our kings have been 
crowned at the abbey of Westminster, except 
King Henry III., who in the Barons’ Wars was 
crowned at Gloucester, and King Edward V, 
who was never crowned. The place where the 
regalia was kept (at least for a considerable time 
back) was in the arched room in the cloisters in an 
iron chest, where they were secured till the Grand 
| Rebellion, when, a.p. 1642, Harry Martyn, by 
| order of the then Parliament, broke open the 
| chest and took out the crown called St. Edward's 
crown, and sold it, together with St. Edward's 
sceptre. Wherefore, after the Restoration, another 
crown and sceptre was made for the same purpose, 
and called St. Edward’s in commemoration of those 
| which had been taken away. We may reasonably 

suppose this new crown was made after the 
| fashion of the old one; and the fashion of it must 
have been well known to many persons of the 
Restoration, especially to Sir Edward Walker, 
Garter; and the fashion of the present crown of 
St. Edward differs not in the form from the im- 
perial crown of state ; and this being the case, that 
ancient crown before the Rebellion could not by 
the fashion of it be older than Edward IV. 

As to the crown of St. Edward, with which Ed- 
| ward IT. was crowned, it was probably as ancient 

as the Confessor, if not his; for he was so greatly 
esteemed for his sanctity before he was made 4 
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saint, that William the Conqueror adorned his 
sepulchre with a shrine. About a hundred years 
after this, A.v. 1163, he was canonised by Pope 
Alexander III, when Henry IL. erected another 
more sumptuous shrine : afterwards, King Henry 
IIL, having pulled down the old church and re- 
built it, erected a third shrine for him, and ever 
honoured him as his tutelar saint ; and the chapel 
of this saint was made the burial-place of our 
kings till King Henry VII. erected the chapel 
that bears his name for that purpose. A super- 
stitious regard seems all along to have been paid 
to this regalia, as the relics of the saint, and 
being in the custody of the Church, could not be 
violated without double sacrilege. And not only 
the regalia, but the ceremonial of the coronation of 
our kings, seems to be derived from this holy king, 
for before his time there does not seem to have 
been any determinate form. Of the fashion of this 
ancient crown we have no memorial, unless we 


may suppose it like that upon his great seal. What | 


became of this old crown does not appear, but it 


must have disappeared long before the time of Ed- | 
| proverb used in the west country; nor do we believe he in- 


ward IV., because the crown made to supply the 
place of it about that time bore no resemblance 


to the ancient one, which it certainly would have | 


done had the particular form been remembered. I 
can account for the loss of the crown no otherwise 
than as our kings frequently pawned their crowns, 
by that means it might be lost or destroyed. 
King Edward III. pawned his crown called 
Magna Corona Regis, and at another time Magna 
Corona Anglie, and perhaps one of these was 
the same called at coronations St. Edward's 
crown. 
modern crown, without any account what became 
of the old one. So that the honour and virtue de- 
rived from the antiquity and identity of St. Ed- 
ward's crown was lost, and it became merely 
nominal, in the same manner as the robes are still 
called St. Edward's, though perhaps none of our 
kings wore his individual robe. LEAKE. 





Minor Notes. 


Lord Byron's “ Monody on the Death of 


Sheridan.” — Lord Byron's “ Monody on the | 


Death of Sheridan” closes with these lines : 
“ Sighing that Nature form’d but one such man, 
And broke the die in moulding Sheridan!” 
Was not the idea borrowed from Ariosto ? 


“ Natura il fece, e poi ruppa la stampa.” 
Orl. Fur., Canto x. Stan. 84. 
se Enric. 
Ville-Marie. 


_ Bisson.— A few years ago several communica- 
tions appeared in “ N. & Q.” respecting the mean- 
in g of this word in the phrase “ bisson multitude” 


We find it afterwards replaced by a | 


in Coriolanus. Ihave met with the word in an 
old book in the sense of double-tongued or fickle, 
evidently derived from bis and sonans ; but I un- 
fortunately neglected to “ make a note” of it, not 
being mindful of the discussion in question. 
Bisson is the name of a family in this city. 

UneEDaA. 

Philadelphia. 


Drinking Healths in New England. — The fol- 
lowing deposition, and confession, are recorded in 
the Court Records at Salem, Massachusetts, as 
cited in Coflin’s History of Newbury (Boston, 
1845), p. 55. : 

“This is to certify whom it may concern, that we the 
subscribers, being called upon to testify against William 
Snelling for words by him uttered, affirm, that being in 
way of merry discourse, a health being drunk to all 
friends, he answered, 

* I'll pledge my friends ; - 
And for my foes, 
A plague for their heels 
And a poxe for their toes.’ 
Since when he hath affirmed that he only intended the 


tended otherwise. 
WitiiAM THomas, 
Tuomas MILWwarp. 
March 12, 1651-2. All which I acknowledge, and I am 
sorry I did not expresse my intent, or that 1 was so weak 
as to use so foolish a proverb. GuLIELMUS SNELLING.” 
Mr. Snelling was a physician, and his Latinised 
signature looks as if he was disposed to claim 
“ benefit of clergy.” VERTAUR. 


Balthazar Vigures: Error in Wood's “* Athene 
Oxonienses.” — In Wood's Athene it is stated that 
Balthazar Vigures, who was a member of Exeter 
College, Oxford, and M.A. of St. Alban’s Hall, 
was Bishop of Leighlin and Ferns, the same person 
in fact who was generally known as “ Bartholomew 
Vigors,” bishop from 1690 to 1721. Iam able to 
correct this error. Balthazar, son of Robert 
Vigures of Parkham, Devonshire, gent., was born 
in 1650, matriculated of Exeter College, July 9, 
1668, and graduated as B.A. in 1672. On the 
other hand, Bartholomew Vigors, son of the Rev. 
Urban Vigors, Vicar of Leitrim, Diocese of 
Cloyne, and Chaplain to Lord Broghill, was born 
| at Taunton in 1644, and entered Trinity College, 

Dublin, May 23, 1663. He entered into priest’s 
| orders, June 11, 1667; was Dean of Armagh, 
June 29, 1681 ; and Bishop of Leighlin and Ferns, 
| Feb. 27, 1690-91. The two were therefore alto- 
| gether different persons. Bishop Vigors’ mother 
was sister of Richard Boyle, Bishop of Leighlin 
and Ferns, 1666 to 1682. See Query regarding 
Bishop Boyle, Vol. ix., p. 494. Y. S.M. 


Miles Corbet.—It has been the fashion to extol 
| the great wisdom and high principle of the regi- 
cides, who nevertheless succumbed to Cromwell, 
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and were used by him as tools to advance his own 
power. Of the high intellectual capacity of Miles 
Corbet, one of these worthies, who had been repre- 
sented as a “ gentleman of an ancient and honour- 
able family in Norfolk, who, after going through 
his academical studies, settled himself to the pro- 
fession of the law, and was for many years a 
member and resident in Lincoln's Inn,” the follow- 
ing anecdote, extracted from a rare tract entitled 
Persecutio Vndecima, 1648, 4to., and of which 
there is a copy in the library of the Faculty of 
Advocates, may be taken as a sample : 

“ Miles Corbet, the Recorder of Tamworth, indited a 
man for a conjuror, and was urgent upon the jury to 
condemne him upon no proofs, but a booke of circles found 
in his study, which Miles sayd was a book of conjuring— 
had not a learned clergyman told the jury that the booke 
was but an old Almanac.” 

This “honourable gentleman and member of 
Lincoln's Inn” was executed at Tyburn, April 19, 
1662. .M 


Kitty Clive’s Opinion of Mrs. Siddons.—In a 
book of Poems, Humorous and Sentimental, by 
J. Hand of Worcester (1789), is the following 
note to “ Mrs. Clive’s farewell Epilogue :” 

“During her last winter she visited Mrs. Garrick in 
London, and was induced once more to go to the theatre, 
to see the performance of Mrs. Siddons. On being asked 
her opinion of this lady’s acting, she answered very 
forcibly, though with a rusticity not unfrequent with her, 
* that it was all truth and daylight.’” 

Curusert Bens, B.A. 


A Suggestion.—I have been a subscriber from the 
very commencement, and your valuable periodical 
seems to increase daily in interest as it progresses ; 
but I apprehend that it is almost a stranger in 
Ireland. Your Hibernian contributors are but 
few in number. The Emerald Isle could furnish 
ample materials to gratify the appetite of the most 
devoted antiquary. I would suggest to your Irish 
subscribers to urge their lite rary friends to follow 
the example of your English correspondents, and 
not be sparing of the information they possess. 
Parochial libraries, mortuary memorials, inscrip- 
tions on monuments, old ruins, folk lore, &c., 
present an ample field; and this country abounds 
with men of deep research, anxious to promote 
“the study and knowledge of antiquities,” whose 
stores of antiquarian lore would be a valuable 
addition to “ N. & Q.” 

Give me leave to quote a very interesting com- 
munication which appeared in Vol. iii., testifying 
to the value of preserving ancient records: 

“ As an instance of the practical use of such a collection, 
let me inform your readers that in 1847, being engaged in 
an ejectment case on the home circuit, it became most 
ae to show the identity of 
pedigree, the parish register of St. Christopher-le-Stocks 
only giving the name ‘and date of burial. I found that 
when St. Christopher's was pulled down for the enlarge- 
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a young lady in the 
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ment of the Bank of England, some kind antiquary had 
copied all the monuments. The book was found at the 
Heralds’ College; it contained an inscription proving the 
identity, and a verdict was obtained.” 
Cuiericvs (D). 
Dublin. 


A Handbook of the War. — Notwithstanding 
the little favour with which your correspondent 
Qu’rst-1L regards “ scissors and paste,” I venture 
to hope that the manifest utility of the following 
proposition will entitle it to a place in your co- 
lumns, viz. A Handbook of the War, Historical, 
Diplomatic, and Military ; to include, 1. A résumé 
of its diplomatic relations, and a succinct account 
of the military operations to the present time, 
2. A popular description of fortification, and ex- 
planation of technical military terms and phrases, 
3. A geographical and statistical sketch of Turkey 
and Russia. 4. Biographical notices of the ge- 
nerals of the allied and Russian armies. 5. A 
general summary of the diplomatic relations of the 
European states at the commencement of the war, 

A small manual of this description would serve 
as a companion and explanatory guide to the 
newspapers during the present eventful period. 

A. R. P. 


185. Great College Street, Camden Town. 


Origin of “ Navvy.” —This word has become 
almost naturalised, and now is understood to mean 
a labourer employed in the construction of rail- 
way. It is a corruption of the word navigator; 
but it may be asked, What has a navigator to do 
with railway? The answer is, that before the age 
of railways, “ navigable canals” were the order of 
the day ; and the labourer employed in their con- 
struction was, with some propriety, called a navi- 
gator. When railways superseded canals, the 
labourer very improperly was continued to be a 
navigator, or, as now corrupted, a navvy : whereas 
the word excavator* would have been better. 
There are, I venture to assert, thousands who do 
not know why a railway labourer is called a navi- 





gator. The above explanation therefore may be 
useful. R. S. 
Queries. 
THREE LETTERS ON ITALY. 
I have a 12mo. volume, without name of either 


printer, publisber, or place of publication, contain- 
ing 192 pages (besides nineteen of a table of con- 
tents), entitled: 

“Three Letters concerning the present state ‘of Its aly. 
Written in the year 1687. L. Relating to the Affair of 
Molinos and the Quietists. II. Relating to the Inquisi- 
tion, and the State of Religion. III. Relating to the 





[* The term excavator was at one time in very general 
use, — Ep. “ N. & Q.”] 
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Policy and Interests of some of the States of Italy : being 
a Supplement to Dr. Burnet’s Letters, printed in the year | 
1688.” | 
Is this book by the Bishop of Salisbury, author of 
the History of the Reformation, and of the History 
of his own Times, and has it ever been republished ? 
My reason for doubting the authorship is, that 
while the three letters are written throughout in 
the first person, a passage in the beginning of the 
first one speaks of Dr. Burnet in the third : 


« .., and though I am not so much in love with | 
writing, as to delight in transmitting you long Letters, 
yet I find I have matter at present for a very long one; 
chiefly in that which relates to the Quietists: for you ob- 
serve right, that the short hints that Dr. Burnett gave of 
their matters in his Letters, did rather increase the 
curiosity of the English than satisfy it. He told as much 
as was generally known in Rome at that time concerning 
them. .... So I was pusht on by my own Inclinations, 
as well as by your Entreaties, to” &c., &c. 


My main object, however, in preparing this note | 
for *N. & Q.,” is to ask for information on the 
following extract from the postscript to the last of 
these interesting letters (I give it in the ortho- | 
graphy, and with all the capitalised letters and | 
italicised words of the original) : 


“ There is a little Town in the Appennins, about twenty- 
five milies from Rome, called Norcia, near which there is 
a considerable Abbey, which belongs now to a Cardinal. | 
This Town, though it lies within the Pope’s Territory, yet 
has such great Priviledges still reserved to it, that it may | 
pass in some sort for a free Common wealth. They make 
their Laws, and choose their own Magistrates; but that | 
which is the most extraordinary part of their Constitution, | 
ani that is the most exactly observed, is, that they are so 
jealous of all Priests, and of their having any share in 
their Government, that no man that can either read or 
write is capable of bearing a share in their Government: | 
so that their Magistraey, which consists of four Persons, is 
always in the hands of Uniettered Men, who are called 
there Li quatri Iiliterati : for they think the least tendency 
to Letters would bring them under the ordinary Miseries 
that they see all their Neighbours are brought under by 
the credit in which both the Robes are among them. And 
they are so shy of all Churchmen, and so jealous of their 
Liberty, that when the Cardinal comes during the Heats 
of the Stimmer sometimes to his Abbey, they take no 
notice of him, nor do they make any sort of Court to him. | 
One that has been oft there, told me, that by divers of | 
their Customs they seem to be of the race of the old 
Latines ; and that their Situation and their Poverty had | 
at all times preserved them: yet they are not such 
Strangers to the manners of the rest of the Italians as not 
to take pleasure in severe revenges, of which this Instance 
was given me,” 

(The instance savours too much of the Boccaccio 
school for the taste of the readers of “N. & Q.”) 

Where can I find a history, or any account of 
this little commonwealth? “Whence, and what | 
was its origin? Does it still exist? and, if not, 
when and what was its end? It reminds one of | 
the Lilliputian Republic of San Marino, of which | 
mention is made in “ N. & Q.,” Vol. iii., pp. 321. 
376., and Vol. iv., p. 64. Eric. 

Ville-Marie, Canada, April, 1855. 


Minor Queries. 


Mr. Pierpoint's MSS.— Dugdale, in his Monas- 
ticon Anglicanum, mentions a certain “ W. Piers 
point, Arm.,” in whose possession were certain 

apers, including a register of the nunnery at 

astle Hedingham, Essex. If any one could give 
any information as to where the papers or libra’ 
of W. Pierpoint are, or where I could see this 
register, he would greatly oblige OXonIENSIS. 

Union Society, Oxford. 

Eshe, Ushaw, Flass.—I am at a loss for the 
etymology of these names of places in the county 
of Durham, and perhaps some of the contributors 
to “N. & Q.” would kindly assist me. G. Z 


John Duer, Esq., of Antigua. — That prince of 


| gossips old Cole tells in his MSS. in the British 


Museum, that he had a friend, John Duer, Esq., 
gent., commoner of Christ Church, Oxon, who 
went to Antigua, where he had an estate of be- 
tween 3000/. and 4000/. a year, that he after- 
wards resided twelve or fourteen years at Belair, 
near Exeter, and subsequently at Fulham, co. 
Midd.; and that his father was educated at Cud- 
dington, co. Beds. ; the son died at Fulham anno 


| 1764, and appears to have been born in 1697. I 


shall be particularly obliged to any reader of 
“N. & Q.” who will inform me what sisters John 
Duer the son had, and whom they married. And 


| what daughters he had, and whom they married. I 


should also be glad to know whom John Duer the 


father married. This may perhaps appear on some 


memorial at Antigua, where I think you have 
more than one correspondent. J. K. 


Decalogue in Common Prayer.—TI should be 
very much obliged if I could find out why the Ten 
Commandments are different in the Bible and 
Prayer-Book. The difference is in the first, sixth, 
and tenth. I cannot find out. Ihave been to the 
British Museum; and I thought I would ask you, 
as probably some of your readers would be ac- 
quainted with the cause. Freperic Wi1son. 


Marine Policies. — Having asked several friends 
the rendering, of the letters “ S. G.” at the head of 
all marine policies without being able to be en- 
lightened on the matter, perhaps some of the 
readers of your much-prized periodical may know 


| the meaning of this. The first letter undoubtedly 


stands for “ Sigillum,” the documents having been 
first used by the Romans.* GuULIELMUS. 


Armorial. —I should feel glad if you could 


| inform me to whom the following arms belong ? 


1. Party per pale. Azure, a chevron raguly 
or. Gules, three sinister hands (two and one) 





[* As these letters, S.G., are prefixed to the policies, 
may they not stand for “Salutis Gratia?”’] 
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pointed downwards, ppr. Crest, a snake ppr. en- 
twining a sheaf of five arrows points downwards. 
Gules, barbed and sheafed argent. 

2. Azure, a cross argent, voided of the field, a 
lion rampant in each quarter. 

3. Vert, a passion cross with spread cordon de- 
pending from the foot between three cinquefoils 
argent. (These two shields tied together with 
true-lovers’ knot.) Crest, a hermit with staff ppr. 

4. Sable, on a chevron or, three escallop shells 
of the field, between three cross crosslets or. Crest, 
ostrich’s head argent, neck encircled with a coronet 
or. INQUIRER. 


P. S.—2. and 3. I have some reason to believe 
are foreign, but perhaps not. 


St. Gervaise.— Being interested in a church 
dedicated to this saint, some particulars respecting 
him would be acceptable. CreRicus. 


“ The Coat and the Pillow.” — Where is a poem 
to be found with this title, and commencing thus: 
4 It chanced that the coat of a very fine fellow 

Was thrown on the bed and lay close to the pillow?” 
A dialogue between the two is given, the moral of 
the piece being, that a man’s pillow can tell a very 
different story from that told by his coat. I think 
that it is in one of the British essayists. P.A.F. 

Philadelphia. 


“ Dialogus de Lamiis et Pythonicis.” —There 
was printed at Cologne, by Gerard Grevenbruch, 
in 1593, a very curious little tome in 12mo.; in 
which the interlocutors are Sigismund, Archduke 
of Austria, and Ulric Molitor “ de Constantia,” as 
he is designated. In the address by the printer 
to the Reader, it is asserted to have been a re- 
print from an edition printed at Cologne in 1489, 
which had been found in going over an old li- 
brary. I never saw this edition, if it ever existed ;* 
and do not know any other copy of the reprint, as 
it is termed, than the one before me, which con- 
sists of twenty-nine pages only. It is a perfectly 
serious tractate; otherwise it might have been 
conjectured to be one of those very odd books of 
Facetiw, which were common enough then, and 
more so at a still later period in Germany. J. M. 


* Antriz.” —What is the meaning of this word ? 
It occurs in the following legend on the brass of 
Agnes Scot, in Swithland Church, Leicestershire : 

“ Hoc in conclave jacet Agnes Scot camerata, 
* Antrix devota domine Ferrers vocitata, 
Quisquis es qui transieris,” &c, 

This word has always puzzled me, and I am 
therefore anxious to submit the difficulty to the 
readers of “N. & Q.” for solution. Nichols 





({* It is noticed by Panzer, Annales Typographici, vol. i. 
p- 301.] 


| 
| 


| 
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(Hist. Leic., vol. iii. p. 1051.), quoting from Bur- 
ton, says: 

“ This Agnes Scot, as I guess, was an anchoress; and 
the word antriz, in this epitaph, is coined from antrum, a 
cave, wherein she lived; and certainly (as I am credibly 
informed) there is a cave near Leicester upon the west 
side of the town, at this day called ‘ Black Agnes’s Bower,” 

This explanation seems hardly satisfactory, 
Nichols, on the same authority, adds : 

“In the east window of the chancel is a picture in 
glass, drawn to the life, in the same habit, with a ring on 
her finger.” 

This is now gone: no stained glass at all remains, 

I shall be happy to send a rubbing of the brass 
to any one desiring to see it, in exchange for 
another. Cuartes F’. Power, 

Normanton-on-Soar, Loughborough. 


Bon-mot attributed to D' Alembert. — Bishop 
Watson, in his Autobiography, observes : 

“ It has been said (I believe by D’Alembert), that the 
highest offices in church and state resemble a pyramid, 
whose top is accessible to only two sorts of animals— 
eagles and reptiles.” — Vol. i. p. 115. 

Is this saying correctly attributed to D’Alembert, 
and where is it to be found ? F, 


“ Pot-luck.” —Is this phrase of English or French 
origin? In the Mémoires de Grimm (Colburn, 
1813), vol. i. p. 12., I read: “ Vous me prenez au 
dépourvu ; il faudra vous contenter de la fortune 
du pot.” The pot is proper to French, rather than 
to English cookery ; but the homely brevity of 
the English expression gives it an original air. F. 


Jute. — Might not jute be made to serve as 4 
substitute for flax in paper-making? I believe it 
is a sort of flax, and not scarce. I have helped to 
stow many a bale in Calcutta. Baana Cavatw. 


Vigors.—In the Memoirs of Peter the Great, 
1832, p. 152., mention is made of Mrs. Vigors, the 
wife of the British Resident at the Court of St. 
Petersburg. Any particulars regarding them 
will be most acceptable to Y. S. M. 


Lava. — What is the average depth or thick- 
ness of a stream of lava? From no account of an 
eruption have I been able to learn this. 

Baana CavaALto. 


Quotations wanted.— Where are the following 
lines to be found ? I cannot trace them in Dryden, 
to whom I believed they belonged : 

“ Abra was ready ere he named her name, 
And though he called another, Abra came.” 


A. B.C. 


Stone Altars.—Can your correspondent CerRer, 
or any others versed in ritual matters who con- 
tribute to your valuable periodical, inform me 
whether there are any instances of stone altars 
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having been erected in the English church since 
the Reformation ? and if so, could they give me 
particulars, with the date of the faculty granted 
for that purpose ? 

Ishould be much obliged for any information 
relating to a faculty supposed to have been granted 
for the erection of a stone altar in the church of 
“ Bramsted,” or “ Braxted,” in Essex, about the 
year 1724. Ecciestasticus. 


Lemming Arms and Family.—In the earlier 
works of heraldry, mention is made of the family 
of Lemming in Essex; their arms described as, 
Ar. fifteen guttes de sang, five, four, three, two, 
one, &c. &c. Is the family still in existence, or 
has the name become extinct? Are these arms 
now used by any other family ? 

Information relating to the name, &c., from any 
of the correspondents of this paper, will confer a 
favour on STAIDBURN. 

Yorkshire. 


Douglas, Lord Mordington. — Can any of your 
correspondents give me any information about the 
works of George Douglas, Lord Mordington, of 
whom Horace Walpole “could learn nothing ;” 
particularly whether he was, as I suspect, the 
author of a pamphlet (in 4to., 1719, J. Roberts) 
entitled, A Discourse upon Honour and Peerage, 
in a Letter from an elected Peer of Scotland to a 
Member of the House of Commons ? W. H.C. 





Minor Queries With Answers. 


Hogarth and Joe Miller (Vol. xi., pp. 303. 375.). | 


—These magic names must be coupled on some 
worthy and sufficient authority. What is the 
fac-simile worth ? If Hogarth were born in 1698, 
then in 1717 he would be the apprentice of Gam- 


ble at the age of nineteen; when he had already | 


“scraped” public-house signs on many pewter and 


may be silver tankards, but the name would be | 


the master’s. If your correspondent can trace 
home to William Hogarth the pit-ticket of Joe 
Miller, it will be pleasant to see it; at present, it 
is but a Joe Miller. Jocoso. 


(This pit-ticket was considered a veritable Hogarth 


by Nicholl r y renui 4 
I ae nen who sate (Guake ute of | gather butter. And in winter time in like wise; but then 


Hogarth, vol. iii. p. 111.) that “the annexed ticket was 


engraved for the benefit of the facetious Joe Miller; who, | 


in Congreve’s Old Bachelor, played the part of Sir Joseph 
Wittol. The scene here represented is in the third Act: 
where Noll, the companion and bully of Sir Joseph, gets 
& severe kicking from Sharper. The original of this print 
18 extremely scarce, and there is no doubt of its being 
from a design of Hogarth ; and, in all probability, exe- 
cuted by the same hand who etched the ‘ Modern Military 
Punishments,’ though it is in a somewhat better style.” 
To this extract the editor of The Family Joe Miller 
has added the following facetious note: “ After this, con- 
ceive the disgust with which a biographer of the illus- 





trious patron of Hogarth reads a passage in Ireland’s 
Hogarth Illustrated. In a bull worthy of his name, he 
enumerates the priceless relic as not worthy of enumera- 


| tion—*‘ imputed trash and libel; foisted into auctioneers’ 


catalogues, sold for large sums, warranted originals, and 
ascribed to Hogarth!’ Is not this abominable? ‘ Trash 
and libel’ with a vengeance! Where are your prvofs, 
Old Emerald Isle? Pray remember that at this time 
Hogarth was but a youth. Even in his prosperity he did 
tickets for Spiller, Milward, and Walker; which you 
eulogise as works of genius. You knew, Master Ireland, 
that Hogarth was a boon companion of Jo: for you tell 
us of his convivialities at the ‘ Bull’s Head,’ and at the 
Shepherd and his Flock Club, of both which Miller was a 
frequenter—at least, we know nothing to the contrary. 
Again: were this a spurious pasteboard, why did Jane 
Ireland re-engrave it; and why is her etching kept in 
the British Museum print-room, side by side with the 
original? Lastly, it was precisely these kind of jobs— 
shop-cards, bill-heads, &c.—that Hogarth lived by as 
soon as he had served out his apprenticeship.” ] 


“ As thin as Banbury cheese.” —What is the 
origin of this phrase, which occurs in a scarce 
tract, on The Sad Condition of the Clergy in Os- 
sory, by Dr. Griffith Williams, the Bishop of 
Ossory, printed in 1664 ? 


“ And to say the truth, without fear of any man, we 
are not only deprived of vicarial tythes and offerings by 
the farmers of the great lords’ impropriate rectories, but 
our lands and glebes are clipped and pared to become as 
thin as Banbury cheese, by the commissioners and counsel 
of those illustrious lords.” — P. 26. 

F. R. R. 


[Bardolf, in the Merry Wives of Windsor, compares 
Slender to Banbury cheese, which seems to have been 
remarkably thin, and all paring; as noticed by Heywood 
in his collection of epigrams: 

“T never saw Banbury cheese thick enough ; 

But I have often seen Essex cheese quick enough.” 
The same thought occurs in Jack Drum’s Entertainment, 
1601: —* Put off your cloathes, and you are like a Ban- 
bury cheese, — nothing but paring.” Mr. Beesley (Hist. 


| of Banbury, p. 568.) says, “the knowledge of the manu- 


facture of the real Banbury cheese is perhaps now un- 
known.” There is, however, in the Birch and Sloane 
MSS., No. 1201., p. 3., the following curious receipt for 
making it, from a MS. cookery-book of the sixteenth 
century: “Take a cheese-vat, and hot milk as it comes 
from the cow, and run it forth withal in summer-time, 
and knead your curds but once, and knead them not too 
small, but break them once with your hands. And in 
summer time salt the curds nothing, but let the cheese 
lie three days unsalted, and then salt them. And lay 
one on other, but not too much salt; and so shall they 


heat your milk, and salt your curds; for then it will 
gather butter of itself. Take the runnet and whey of the 
same milk, and let it stand a day or two till it havea 
cream, and it shall make as good butter as any other.” 
A rich kind of cheese, about one inch in thickness, is still 
made in the neighbourhood of Banbury. See more on 
“Banbury Zeal and Cakes,” in “N. & Q,” Vol. vii, 
pp. 106, 222. 310. 512.) 


“ Passionale.” —Moule (Bibliotheca Heraldica, 
p. 493.) describes a book upon which all our kings, 
from Henry I. to Edward VI., took the coronation 
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oath. It was at that time in the library of a 
gentleman of Norfolk. It is a MS. of the four 
Evangelists, written on vellum; the form and 
beauty of the letters nearly approaching to Roman 
capitals. It appears to have been written and 
bound for the coronation of Henry L In An 
Inquiry into the Nature and Form of the Books of 
the Ancients, by J. A. Arnett, published in 1837, 
the writer states that the book alluded to was 
then in the library of the Duke of Buckingham at 
Stowe. Query, Did this book pass into other hands 
at the late sale at Stowe; and is it known in 
whose possession it now is ? T. E. D. 

Exeter. 

[This MS. is Lot 251. in the Stowe Catalogue, and is 
there described as “ Passionale: a Portion of the Holy 
Gospels, used for the Coronation Oath of English Sove- 
reigns before the Reformation, 4to., vellum. The written 
pages of this most interesting MS. are 174. The cover is 
of oak, cased with leather, on one side of which is a cru- 
cifix of gilt bronze. A memorandum, in the autograph 
of John Ives, dated ‘ Yarmouth, Norfolk, St. Luke’s Day, 
t772,’ gives the following account of it: ‘ This very an- 
cient, curious, and valuable MS. appears to be the original 
book on which our kings and queens took their coronation 
oaths before the Reformation. In Powell’s Repertory of Re- 
cords, 4to., 1631, p. 123., he mentions, ‘in the Exchequer, 
item, a little booke with a crucifixe.’ Thomas Madox, 
Esq., late historiographer, to whom Mr. Martin lent this 
book, told him that he believed it was the book formerly 
belonging to the Exchequer, mentioned by Powell, and 
which was used to take the coronation oath upon, by all 
our kings and queens till Henry VIII.’ It contains a 
portion of each of the Gospels, and the Passion of our 
Saviour. The writing appears to be of the twelfth or thir- 
teenth century.” The whole of the Stowe MSS. were 
purchased by Lord Ashburnham. ] 


Moore of Abingdon.—Can any of your corre- 
spondents inform me the Christian name of 
Moore of Abingdon, in Berks, a dissenting mi- 





| 


son of the Rev. Thomas Moore, M.A., pastor of a Society 
of Protestant Dissenters in that town, by Mary, daughter 
of Thomas Alder, gentleman, of Drayton, a neighbouring 
village. His grandfather, the Rev. John Moore, of Brase- 
Nose College, Oxford, had the curacy of Holnest in Dor- 
setshire, from which he was ejected by the Act of Unij- 
formity. Thomas Moore left seven children: John, born 
July 3, 1708, dissenting minister at Abingdon, who died 
Sept. 22, 1774; Thomas, born 1709; Edward, the poet; 


| Samuel, born Ap. 8, 1714; Mary, born Sept. 8, 1716, and 


died at Taunton, Dec. 6, 1761; Elizabeth, born Ap. 30, 
1719, still living [1794], on whose information this ac. 
count is drawn up; Jane, born Oct. 14, 1721, and died at 
Bridgewater, Nov. 1790. Thomas Moore, the father, 
died when Edward was about ten years old; and hig 
mother died in London about 1771. Edward, the poet, died 
at South Lambeth, Feb. 28, 1757, aged forty-five, and wag 
interred in the burial-ground in High Street. Mrs. Moore, 
after his death, obtained a place in the Queen’s private 
apartment, and still survives [1794]. Their son Edward 
died at sea in 1773.”] 


A Player's Epitaph.— A variety of epitaphs 
have been copied into the pages of “N. & Q.;” 
but no one of them is so concise as the following, 
which is perhaps the briefest on record. It is 
said to have been written on Burbage the actor, 
and reminds one of what his friend and cotem- 
porary said about all having “their exits.” This 
is it: “exit BpuRBAGE.” Query, Is there any 
authority for this epitaph ? Cctugert Bepe, B.A. 

[For brevity this epitaph beats that of “O rare Ben 
Jonson!” Burbage the actor was buried at St. Leonard's, 
Shoreditch ; but no inscription on his tomb has been re- 
corded in the History of that parish. It first appeared in 
the Additions to Camden's Remains, 1674, p. 541., by John 
Philipot, Somerset Herald, where it reads, “ Exit Bur- 
bidge.” The epitaph on Dr. Caius, the founder of Gon- 


| ville and Caius College, cannot be blamed for its prolixity: 


nister, who appears to have lived there before the 


year 1712; as the birth of his son Edward oc- 
curred in that year, who was the author of Fables, 
and several other works? He married Jane Ha- 
milton, whose father had a place in the palace at 
St. James's (vide Gorton’s Biographical Dictionary 
and the Encyclopedia Britannica). Edward Moore 
died March 5, 1757, at South. Lambeth ; his wife 
in the year 1780 [?]. There was one son Edward, 
who died young. If any one could give me their 
pedigree, I should feel much obliged ; and like- 
wise inform me whether they bore for their arms, 
Argent, a moorcock proper. 

The Moores are connected with the Huthwaites 
of Nottingham and the Travers of London; and 
their burial-place, the Dissenters’ Ground, Dept- 
ford. Juni R. Bockert. 

Southcote Lodge. 

[ The following notices of the Moores were furnished by 
the Rev. Joshua Toulmin, the historian of Taunton, to 
the editor of the collected edition of the Poetical Works 
of Edward Moore, Edinb., 1794: “Edward Moore was 
born at Abingdon, Mar. 22, 1711-12. He was the third 


“Fui Caius;” although, as Dr. Fuller remarks, “few 
men might have had a longer, none ever had a shorter 
epitaph.” } 


“ Philomorus.”—In Lord Campbell’s very in- 
teresting Life of Sir Thomas More (Lives of the 
Chancellors, vol. i. pp. 592. &c., 2nd edit.), he 
speaks in eulogistic terms of a work entitled 
Philomorus, and the English translation which 
he inserts of one of Sir Thomas More's Latin 
epigrams from that work has made me rather 
desirous to procure a sight of it. Lord Camp- 
bell, however, gives no date to the book, nor 
author’s name. Perhaps some of your readers 
may be able to enlighten me on the subject. 

INVESTIGATOR. 

{It was published by William Pickering in 1842, and 
entitled Philomorus: A Brief Examination of the Latin 
Poems of Sir Thomas More, At p.77. the anonymous 
author remarks, “ Accustomed to feel a warm interest 
everything which bears the name of Sir Thomas More, 
and finding, as he thought, among the Epigrammats 
some gleanings not unworthy of preservation, he was in- 
duced to commit to paper the result of his examination 
as he went along. Such was the origin of the present 
volume: such its simple history.” ] 
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Replies. 
NAMES OF CAT AND DOG. 
(Vol. x., p. 507.) 


Your correspondent is of opinion “that the dog 
is indigenous in all countries; but the cat,” though 
now found in almost all countries, “is of foreign 
origin,” and “ that Persia is the original habitat of 
the cat, where that animal exists in its most per- 
fect state.” Also, “that it was introduced into 
Europe from Spain,” and “ domesticated there 
prior to the seventh century.” It is incidentally 
added, that “the Persian language dates its origin 
from the Arabic invasion in the seventh century.” 

The reasons for these opinions are assigned as 
follows : 

2 4 ” 
1. “The name of dog varies in every language. 
Does it so? 
The dog in Sanscrit is evan, 
° Greek, xvwv, 
Latin, canis. 
Italian, cane. 
French, chien, dogue. 
Portuguese, cad. 
German, hund, dogge. (N.B. K and H are 
convertible sounds. ) 
Dutch, Aond, dog. 
English, hound, dog. 
Swedish, hund, dogg. 
Danish, hund. 
Irish and Gaelic, cu. 

Welsh and Breton ci (hard c), plural ewn. 
Russian, cobdka, in which remains the ele- 
mental co, and the 4, equivalent to v or wu. 

” Icelandic, hun and doggun. 


szs33 3 


ss3ss333 


2. “The name of cat is identical in almost all 
known languages.” Is it so ? 

The cat in biblical Hebrew does not occur; but 
in rabbinical Hebrew it is Sinn, khatul, and S731, 
shunara. 


In Arabic ,, hirr,and * , sinawwar, closely 
5 $gAne 
4. 


A 


connected with the second rabbinical name, and 
also signifying the tail. 

In Persian, a gurbah. ( Ss, gurbur, sig- 
nifies deceitful.) 

In Greek Homeric and poetic, yadén. 

In Greek Aristotelian, afdoupos. 

In classical Latin, felis. 

In low Latin, catus. 

3. “The only language in which the name of 
cat is significant is the Zend.” Is it so ? 

In the first place, what is the name of cat in 
Zend? Your correspondent does not tell us. In 
the next place the rabbinic 5ynn is significant, 
having for its root Snr, to hide or deceive, and the 


word ap khatul, is applied to the wolf in Ara- 
bic, because, as Freytag explains it, ex occulto 
Ccaptat predam. 





Atdoupos is derived from aidAAcw=xweiv, Thy odpay, 
a motion peculiarly distinctive of the feline race. 

Catus, again, which is probably the root of the 
word used in those nations in which the domestic 
cat was later known (although the wild cat seems 
always to have been common in Northern Europe), 
is evidently a significant application of the Latin 
adjective. 

4. “The word gatu in Zend signifies a place.” 

Bopp had doubtless good authority (vol.i. p. 111.) 
for stating, that gatu signifies a place ; but the next 
link in the chain, the Zend word for cat, is forgot- 
ten by your correspondent. 

To derive words from languages, not cognate, 
and of distant countries, unless the intermediate 
traces are plain, is a very fallacious use of etymo- 
logy. 

Thus some of the Greek fathers derived rdoxa 
from mdoxw ; and Plutarch, in his Symposium, re- 
presents the Jews as worshippers of Adonis, from 
a misconception of the meaning which they at- 
tached to Adwva; though in this case, as the ori- 
ginal meaning of both words was the same, the 
error was more excusable. 

5. “The word gato, in Spanish, signifies a cat.” 
It does so, but so does gatto in Italian, and both 
come from catus, as golpe from colaphus, and se- 
gundo from secundus. As to the connexion be- 
tween Spain and Persia, where Zend was a living 
language, (if it had been possible) that connexion 
would only have affected the lost aboriginal lan- 
guages of the Peninsula. In Basque the name for 
cat is not known to me. 

The Castilian is a mixture of Gothic and Latin, 
and it has evidently derived the word in question 
from the latter language. 

6. “ The attachment of the cat is to places, and 
not to persons.” 

The cat is rather a persecuted animal, but, 
when treated kindly, it is capable of great per- 
sonal attachment. On the other hand, if in want 
of food, it is often known to leave its customary 
residence and become wild, when in the neigh- 
bourhood of woods and rabbit-warrens. 

The cunning natural to all the feline race, and 
that peculiar motion of the tail, sometimes denot- 
ing anger, and sometimes pleasure, are quite as 
marked distinctions in this animal as the love of 
place. I may remark that the name for cat in the 
Javanese and Malay (as I have heard from our 
best Malayan scholar) is also significant, being 
derived from the sound miau. The Javanese 
word is meyang. 

7. “The Persian dates its origin from the Ara- 
bic invasion.” 

This does not accord with the opinions of the 
most eminent philologists. The Zend had been a 
dead, or merely sacred, language long before our 
era. The Pehlvi, whence modern Persian is partly 
derived, took its place ; and the modern Persian, 
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minus the infusion of Arabic words, was a spoken 
language in that country long before the Arabic 
invasion. The Arabs, indeed, could not have in- 
troduced it. It is an Indo-Teutonic language, 
with no affinity to the so-called Semitic dialects. 
Even so late as the age of Firdusi it was unmixed 
with Arabic, which now affects only nouns and 
phrases separated from the construction, but not 
the grammatical forms or general syntax of the 
language. This peculiar mixture, rather than 
combination, of the two languages is extremely 
well illustrated in the preface to Sir William 
Jones's Grammar. 

In conclusion, I fully admit the ingenuity of 
your correspondent’s conjecture, but [ think that, 
on farther consideration, he will allow it to have 
been too hasty. (See on the Zend, Pehlvi, and 
Persian, Adelung’s Mithridates, Band i. pp. 256— 
292.) 

Sir William Jardine (Naturalist's Library, vol. ii. 
p- 237.) considers the domestic cat to have been 
introduced from Egypt into Greece and Italy, and 
to have thence passed into other European lands. 
It is curious that an animal so long known to the 
Egyptians, and long an object of idolatrous vene- 
ration among them, should not be mentioned in the 
Hebrew Scriptures. E. C. H. 





GORTON'S “BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY.” 
(Vol. x., p. 402.) 


M., with whom this work is a favourite, would 
know if, in its latest and somewhat enlarged form 
(H. G. Bohn, 4 vols. 8vo. 1850), it justifies his par- 
tiality. In default of an answer nearer home,—and 
for which he still seems to wait,—will he accept 
one from a distant correspondent, who may claim, 


he is sure, to have sifted these volumes as closely as | 


any one whom his request will reach ? He himself 
would fain discover at what time the author was 
taken away from their farther supervision. The 
search for his death has hitherto been in vain. It 
is odd enough that his own work should not pre- 
serve his memorial ; the more, as his tenure of re- 
putation does not rest upon this book alone. One 
1s not incurious also to know what other editorial 
care than the publisher's the recent edition en- 
joyed. It is plain, however, that the query could 
get none but a negative answer. It must in faith- 
fulness be said, that the signs of a hurried pre- 
paration are unmistakeable. 

Of this charge, the proof might be made some- 
what more convincing, if “N. & Q.” purported 
to be a critical journal, and it were consistent 
with such limits as its form enforces to run out 
an article into a review, with examples in point. 
Some apology it might be for doing that in the 
present case, that no notice of this Dictionary can 


| 





be traced in any known review. It would assist 
M.’s conclusions perhaps, with little trespass upon 
my part beyond reasonable space, let me hope, to 
subject the merits of the edition before us to the 
test of a small geographic circle of survey, —to 
wit, the Western World. Of a work of this na. 
ture, the defects might be reducible (if to classify 
at all were worth while) within the heads of posi- 
tive omission,—space disproportioned, either way, 
to the subject of the article,— and inaccurate state- 
ment or unjust appreciation. Unconcern about 
giving authorities might be another item. Our 
author, however, will stand this part of the ordeal; 
and there can be no room found to say a word 
upon the third point specified. Let me return, 
then, to the first point (but not designing any se- 
riatim method, for brevity’s sake) and ask — What 
is to be said of a “ Universal Biography,” with 
the fair promise on its title-page, brought down to 
the present time, and at its foot “1850,” and to 
which such names as Randolph, Dane, Wirt, 
Marshall, Livingston, N. Webster, Jackson, Story, 
Kent, R. H. Wilde, Wheaton, and J. Q. Adams, 
—deceased in the interval between the two edi- 
tions,—are all wanting? The list too, it will be 
seen, is almost strictly confined to polities and law, 
Is it worth while to pass from these men to search 
and see with what substitutes the editor, if any 
there were, sought to make amends to the reader 
for their absence? The totality of new American 
names in the edition of 1850 is, according to my 
jotting, jfifteen,* and at some three or four of 
these, an intelligent man among ourselves would 
smile perforce. Their title to ever so few inches 
of a Bictionary, say like Allen’s, exclusively na- 
tional, is a little uncertain. Yet the writer's 
record, slowly and thoughtfully collected, of the 
departed worthies since the date of Gorton’s 
second edition, that we call “our own,” and 
“shall not willingly let die,” exceeds about eight 
or nine times the London publisher’s. 

True there are names now first added, of better 
pretensions,—P. Henry, D. Clinton, Bowditch, 
Channing, and Allston,—well worthy of all the 
letter-press they have contrived to win. A small 
word to say that, since the genius and gifts of the 
last-named are imprisoned in eight lines. Think 
not we impute this to national prejudice. A 
stronger case of what was just now styled “ dispro- 
portion,” flashes upon us from the other hem 
sphere. Francis, Ford Jeffrey, Charles Fourier, 
Mehemet Ali, and Daniel O'Connell, do not t- 
gether make up the full complement of a Gorton 
page, by the lack of more than twenty lines. Either 
of the four had a just claim to the whole space, 
three times told; taking, as is but fair, the stan- 


*The American names complete, in the work as it 
stood previously, are 90 exactly; a third part perhaps o 
the number it should have embraced. 
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dard of copiousness observed in the earlier | 


editions. 


M.’s good opinion of Gorton’s Dictionary would | 


be endorsed by me, in substance at least. What 


book of the kind, upon the whole, should take 


recedence of it? Lempritre and Watkins, the 
authorities in the first quarter of the century, are 
becoming obsolete ; perhaps are not now reprinted 
at all. Maunder’s Biographical Treasury, a 
portly duodecimo, re-issued every three to five 
years, has many good points, but its dimensions 
suffice not at all to meet the public want; besides 
which, it seems to graduate the importance of the 
departed, and, of course, the length of its articles, 
by their nearness or the contrary to our own day. 
The delineation is the minutest where its help is 
the least needed. William A. Becket [?] ’s name 
distinguishes another collection of the sort, two or 
three times met with (3 vols. 8vo.), dateless, though, 
from internal marks, evidently of the year 1834-5. 
But obscurity hangs about it. The Reviews, one 
and all, ignore its existence; and it has been a 
lost labour to ferret out anything of the author 
beyond his name. This work, it may be added, 
scouts authorities, divides its pages with strange 
inequality between the two halves of the alphabet, 
and includes, with very dubious wisdom, among 
its subjects, more or less living names. Under the 
auspices of Lord Brougham’s Society, so called, a 
new dictionary of the sort commenced, edited by 
George Long. It made out, by the close of the 
sixth volume (1842-44), to wind up the letter A’; 
and its own winding up at that point was probably 
felt by none to be a serious loss. Its leading 
hobby, if the writer's memory serves, was to revive 
an incredible number of Oriental rabbis, who had 
in every sense slept till then. The collection, 
ostensibly that of Henry J. Rose, makes an im- 
posing array of volumes (12 vols. 8vo.), and it has 

een largely imported by the leading Boston book- 
firms (Little, Brown, & Co.). But has it not 
a very suspicious look, that the three — 
letters of the alphabet monopolise exactly half of 
the entire work? Now if there be but simple 
justice done to the one-eighth part (and the writer 
would engage to find even within those limits a 
goodly show of omissions), what sort of justice 
remains for the other seven-eighths? Finally, 
the name of Mr. Rose in the front of the volumes 
isan unsolved enigma. That gentleman died at 
Florence near the close of 1838, three years, if not 
more, before the date of the very earliest of the 
series; and it is to be noted, that the Annual Regis- 
ter of 1839, sketching his life and character, sums 
up his labours with no allusion at all to the above 
work. 

With any of these, then, Gorton need not decline 
comparison. But his superiority is not such as to 
leave them out of sight ; and poorly will he abide 
the standard, if it comes to that, of ideal excel- 





lence. Running back from the stand-point of 
1833, our list, not five years old, counts up his de- 
ficiencies, probably to sixteen hundred or more. 
Preciseness in such enumeration is neither im- 
portant nor possible. A third part of these (by 
random guess), as found in most other collections 
—to a certain extent, in all,—must excite our 
special wonder. A few notable cases of oversight 
there are, which no plea of human infirmity can 
well excuse. Montrose, “saved as by fire,” is 
thought of just in season for the Supplement. But 
the numerous and lordly race of Guise is passed by 
in silence (though their rivals the Condés receive 
imperfect, and the Orleans house fuller, justice) ; 
while Potemkin’s name is unseen, the first per- 
haps in the annals of Northern Europe, royalties 
aside ; and so it is, proh pudor, with Hamilton, the 
most precocious, most variously-gifted, and most 
lamented man that graces the story of this re- 
public. 

But who would credit the number of names, 
neither obscure nor mean, unpreserved by an 
of the collectors? The doubt would vanish, if 
doubt there had been, what slavish copyists, almost 
toa man, this class of bookmakers are. Tell us, who 
can, of a work in this kind, that was the fruit of 
an early direction of mind in that quarter, and of 
the slow and patient accretion of materials in the 
course of multifarious reading. Yet what pretence 
to the title has any Universal Biography that did 
not sobegin? It were curious, after some degree 
of intimacy made with this or that profession or 
class (as artists, comedians, booksellers and print- 
ers, &c.), or in lieu, with some section of modern 
history, to recur to the dictionaries in question, 
while the memory is crowded with names. Let 
him who applies this touchstone, mark the amount 
of lost painstaking. Let him try by this method 
the twenty-five years prior to the Restoration ; 
the age of the preliminary troubles of Charles, 
and the civil wars of the Commonwealth and Pro- 
tectorate. What other has so nearly been ex- 
hausted by the writers of our times? But put 
Cromwell, Strafford, and Laud aside, there come in 
the very van twice as many more, some of whom 
will loom up to the reader unnamed, as to whom 
Doctors Aikin and Kippis, Tooke and Alexander 
Chalmers, with all their successors downward, seem 
to have been wholly in the dark. Like those dis- 
tant stars, whose light (if we believe astronomers), 
ever travelling, may be said never to reach us, so 
the fame of those men of lofty mark seems to be 
still on its way to the ears of such wise ones as 
were just named. The authors of the boasted 
Biographie Universelle are not more free from 
this reproach than any of the rest. The writer 
does indeed, once in a while, after a vain chase 
elsewhere, alight upon his object here. But these 
fortunate cases had ever the recommendation of 
being Frenchmen. Thus, the leaders of the Ven- 
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dean insurrection and war, as to details of the 
field the most interesting portion by far of the 
revolutionary period, have justice done them in the 
B. U., and there only. Their fellow-biographers 
have indeed duly recorded La Roche Jacquelein, 
a sort of revived Sydney or Bayard. But he 
stands pretty nearly alone, and becomes in the 
narrative, in too large a degree, the centre of that 
heroic strife. What better finale to this too-far 
extended article can there be than the significant 
words in an earlier one of the “ N. & Q.” (Vol. vi., 
p- 3.), pertaining to one of the most singular no- 
torieties of the era referred to a few sentences 
back,—“ He will have a place in a Biographical 
Dictionary, whenever we shall have one that is 
worthy of the name.” HARVARDIENSIS. 


Cambridge, New England. 





BURIALS AT MAPLE DURHAM. 


(Vol. xi., p. 283.) 


The Blount family have, I believe, held the | 


estate of Maple Durham since the reign of 
Henry V. The house, however, is of Tudor 
architecture, and probably of the reign of 
Henry VIII. An aisle to the parish church was 
built by Mr. Head of that family before the 
Reformation, principally with a view to its be- 
coming a family cemetery. There are vaults below, 
in which the Blounts and no others are interred. 
Some years since the house was let to a Pro- 
testant lady; and, during her residence there, 
Mr. Blount allowed a pew to be used in that aisle 
for her convenience. After the Blount family 
returned to their old residence—and were of 
course, as Roman Catholics, unable to make use 
of this pew,—the parish, through the late vicar and 
churchwardens, claimed a right over the whole 
aisle. Mr. Blount resisted this; and the question 
was referred to the late Dr. Phillimore, who de- 
cided in Mr. Blount’s favour. In consequence of 
this, an iron railing separates the whole of this 
aisle from the rest of the church. Mr. Blount has 
a private entrance to it; and at the funerals of 
members of his family, the ceremonies of the Ro- 
man Catholic church are performed, but I believe 
at a late hour. Thus far the account given in 
Rambles by Rivers is true, but no farther. It is 
not true that “the greater part of the parishioners 
adhere to the Roman Catholic faith.” The num- 
ber is very few ; and there is an alms-house near 
Mr. Blount’s house wholly under his patronage, 
in which there are at least as many Protestant as 
Roman Catholic inmates. Mr. Blount is a con- 
scientious member of the church of his ancestors, 
but he is only known in the parish for his chari- 
ties, and not for any exertion of his influence as a 
landlord for purposes of proselytism. I may add, 








———__ 


that these claims of private persons to a pro 

in the church to which they may have made addi- 
tions, is not peculiar to the Roman Catholics and 
Dissenters. I am acquainted with a church ing 
town of one of our southern counties, where g 
similar claim is made by the squire of the parish; 
and enforced by the erection of a very frightful 
tomb of enormous size, as inconvenient to the 
parishioners as it is offensive to good taste. It 
seems wrong that any person should be allowed 
to build an addition to a church which occupies g 
large portion of sacred ground, unless that build- 
ing be appropriated by himself, or conceded to 
others, for purposes of worship. E. C. H, 





PHOTOGRAPHIC CORRESPONDENCE, 


[ The great interest with which the photographic world 
is looking to the subject of securing the permanency of 
positive pictures, has induced us to bring under their 
notice the following article from the Bulletin de la Société 
Frangaise de Photographie. This journal promises to 
render important services to the art. } 

On the Alteration of Positives, and their Revival, 
by MM. Davanne and Girard. — The slow alteration 
which the positive proofs experience in the course 
of time, is without doubt one of the causes which up 
to the present time has been opposed to the develop- 
ment of photography as an industrial art. It is then of 
the utmost importance to study the causes why positive 
pictures sutfer this slow transformation, which so con- 
siderably modifies, and often completely destroys them, 
This question is, as one may say, entirely new. Several 
hypotheses can be put forward on the subject, bat no 
serious study has been undertaken. We have endeavoured 
to supply this defect by chemical analysis; but in the ab- 
sence of any certain theory even on the formation of the 
picture we were stopped, not being able to explain the 
destruction of an object, of the mode of preparation of 
which we were ignorant. Our sphere is then suddenly 
enlarged, and we have thought that in determining with 
exactness the variations which the nature of the phote- 
graphic substance undergoes by the different preparations 
to which it is submitted, we should trace by reasoning aa 
easy path on which we might enter in all confidence 
without running the risk of losing oneself. Our work at 
this point of view is already sufficiently advanced that, 
without prejudging anything, we may hope to arrive at 
important results for photography. But in the meaa 
time, whilst we are determining the divers changes which 
the proofs undergo, whilst we are deducing the causes of 
their destruction, whilst we are perhaps finding a way to 
prepare them in an unalterable manner, it appears to us 
that it will be interesting to find a means which permits 
of the evil which at present one cannot altogether avoid 
being remedied,—a means which admits of the restoration 
of the red and yellow positives to the ordinary black and 
violet tints. This means presents itself to us at once, 
guided by this preconceived idea, that the silver, whether 
red or yellow on the positive proof, is in a metallic state: 
we have thought that by causing it to undergo a secot 
transformation into chloride or iodide of silver, and eX- 
posing it to the light, we should obtain a revival of the 
tint. But this would not be enough ; in effect, this iodide 
or chloride of silver ought to be submitted, after exposing 
it to the light, to the same operations as a positive priat 


; 
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The photograph so obtained is in the same situation as a 
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sufficiently, and your picture, however faded it may have 


new photograph, and in consequence, passing through the | been, will be revivified. 


same phases thatJit has already done, it will again be- 
come yellow or red at the end of a longer or shorter time. 
It is necessary then to cause a transformation on the 
gurface of the silver, which will render the image un- 
changeable. We have arrived at this by combining the 
precipitate of gold by silver with the simultaneous form- 
ation of sensitised chloride of silver. Every one knows 
that if a plate of silver is plunged into a bath of chloride 
(ter-chloride ?) of gold, a deposit of metallic gold forms 
on the surface of the silver, whilst a portion of the latter, 
equivalent to that of the gold precipitated, passes into the 
state of chloride. It is then probable that in impregnating 
a faded photograph with chloride of gold, a deposit of 


(To be concluded in our next.) 





Replies to Minor Rueries. 


Internal spiral wooden Staircase (Vol. xi., 
p- 365.).— In reply to Mr. Ferrey’s inquiry, I 


| can mention the existence (in 1846) of an internal 


| spiral wooden staircase in the tower of Wenden 


metallic gold would take place on the silver, which being | 
then transformed into chloride, could not be altered by the | 


light. One could always foresee that the beautiful colours 
of metallic gold would enrich the tints of the photograph. 
That which theory has indicated, experience has fully veri- 
fied. If we take a positive print, however faded it may be, 
and soak it in a bath of chloride of gold sufficiently con- 
centrated, the print will be in all cases revivified, but with 
different aspects and various tints from the red to the 
blue or black, according to circumstances. In effect, the 
experimenter has here before him two reactions (the pre- 
cipitation of metallic gold, and the blackening of the 
chloride of silver which is formed), of such a kind, that 
in forcing one of these conditions more than the other he 
can at pleasure obtain any tint. We will now examine 
successively the different circumstances which may pre- 
sent themselves, and which are, all of them, particular 
cases of this general rule. Immerse the picture in a 
solution of chloride of gold of variable standard, expose 
or not the paper in the bath to the light, and then transfer 
it to hyposulphate of soda to remove the excess of chloride 
of gold and chloride of silver. As we have just said, one 
can work either in the light or in the dark; the results, 
however, are different, and the presence of chloride of 
silver sufficiently accounts for this. If we workin the 
dark, the deposit of gold is formed more or less quickly, 
according as the bath is more or less concentrated. If 
you employ a bath containing about five grammes of 
chloride of gold to the litre, and rendered slightly acid 
by the addition of some drops of hydrochloric acid, the 
operation lasts from three to four hours; at the end of this 
time the yellow parts of the picture have assumed beau- 
tiful red, brown, or black tints, parts which were invisible 
have made their appearance, and the whites have never- 
theless been well preserved. When the picture is taken 
out of this bath, it is sufficient to place it for some time 
in hyposulphite of soda, and wash it afterwards in water; 
in this case, one imagines the results are produced by 
metallic gold without the intervention of chloride of 
silver. In effect, this not being exposed to the light 
dissolves in hyposulphate of soda. If we let in the light 
of the sun, the precipitation of metallic gold will be effected 
in the same manner; but, in addition, the chloride of 


‘ silver will influence the colour by its property of becoming 
black in the light; and hence some precautions must be 


taken to prevent the solarisation of the picture. If the 
bath of gold is sufficiently concentrated, the deposit is 
formed rapidly, the chloride of silver is only slightly 
affected, and the whites remain without any alteration. 
If the bath of gold is carried too far, and if consequently 
the picture remains in it too long, the whites turn blue, 
the picture is completely solarised, but the blacks become 
darker. Finally, in order to revivify a picture, place it in 
a solution of chloride of gold, and leave it in this bath 
three or four hours protected from the light, or for a few 
minutes under the influence of the solar rays. Continue 
the process, transfer it to hyposulphate of soda, wash it 


Church, Essex, within a few minutes’ walk of the 
Audley End Station, on che Eastern Counties 
Railway. IfI recollect right, it is of Perpendicular 
date, but not particularly ornamented. The tower 
itself is a square one, and of very early date: its 
western doorway, with a solid typanum, has been 


| engraved in Paley’s Manual of Gothic Architee- 


ture, p.202. ‘There is also a very good Perpen- 
dicular wooden pulpit in the church. CC. R. M. 


Shew Family (Vol. xi., p. 385.).—In reply to 
your correspondent §., I beg to say that I remem- 
ber, when a child, having been taken to Wey- 
mouth for operations on my teeth by Mr. Shew, a 
surgeon-dentist. This gentleman came every sum- 
mer from Bristol, to enjoy the bathing, boating, 


| &e. of this delightful watering-place; but is, I 





hear, now dead. I believe, however, a son or some 

other relative still resides at Bristol, and is a 

dentist. Joun GARLAND. 
Dorchester. 


Author of “ Palmyra,” §c. (Vol. xi., p. 206.). — 
Sixteen or eighteen years ago, two historical 
novels were published in this country, entitled 
Zenobia and Probus. They were written by a 
Unitarian clergyman, named Ware ; and were pro- 
bably the works reprinted in England under the 
names of Palmyra and Julian. Unepa. 

Philadelphia. 


“ Sanlegue” (Vol. xi., p. 342.).—Your corre- 
spondent has put “ Semlegue™ for Sanlegue. The 
latter is in Les Belles Lettres de Hier. I cannot 
find any account of the author, but this correction 
may facilitate the search. P. 


Double Christian Names (Vol. x., pp. 18. 133. 
276. 413.).— 


** But two Christian names are rare in England, and I 
only remember now his Majesty, who was named Charles 
James, as the Prince his sonne Henry Frederic; and 
among priuate men, Thomas Maria Wingfield, and Sir 
Thomas Posthumus Hobby. Although it is common in 
Italy to adioyne the name of some Saint, in a kind of 
deuotion to the Christian name, as Johannes Baptista 
Spinula ; Johannes Franciscus Borhomeus, Marcus Anto- 
nius Flaminius: and in Spaine, to adde the name of the 
Saint, on whose day the childe was borne.” — Camden's 
Remaines, p. 44.: London, 1623. 

W. W. 


Malta. 
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his work. E. D.’s inability to discover therein 


| “any part of Dr. Davy’s observations” has pro- 


tributor to one of our weekly papers) may find | 
the etymology of this word in a book to which he | 


has easy access, Racing Calendar, No. 4. of the 
“ Rules concerning Horseracing.” It is at page 
xiii. of the present year's issue; but for the last 
few years has been couched in terms which lose 
sight of the original notion. At present it stands, 
“A, B, and C to put down an equal sum of mo- 
ney ;” but it originally ran “ A, B, and C to put 
an equal sum each into a hat.” The Calendar for 
1841, which I happen to have in my hand, con- 
tains these words. I presume no farther explana- 
tion is necessary on this head. It may be re- 
marked that the practice of owners of horses 
resorting to other people to name the terms of 
matches, &c., appears to have taken its rise at a 
comparatively modern date. No mention of it 
will be found in the earlier Calendars. I have not 
had leisure to see how soon it appears, but cer- 
tainly not before 1784. 

The other word, “ heat,” I have not been able 
to discover in this sense before Dryden. The 
metaphor appears to me obvious. An exertion 
like that of a race, causing heat, and requiring the 
animal to cool down before again running, gradu- 
ally usurped the name of the effect. The prose 
instance quoted in Johnson's Dictionary from 
om as an example of: the meaning, “ One 
violent action unintermitted,” affords a good illus- 
tration of this. C. G. M. 

Garrick Club. 


“Heat” is used by Dryden, in its racing signi- 
fication, thus: 

“ Feigned Zeal, you saw, set out with speedier pace, 

But the last Aeat Plain Dealing won the race,” 

He also uses the word for “one violent action 
unintermitted” (so Johnson defines his meaning) 
in the following passage : 

“The continual agitation of the spirits must needs be 
a weakening of any constitution, and many causes for re- 
freshment are required between the heats.” 

Axiquis. 

Statfold (Vol. xi., p. 363.).— The well-known 
bonhomie of your correspondent will, I am sure, 
lead him to rejoice at the information that the 
“ successors” of S. W. at Statfold are still Wol- 
ferstans ; and that although the elms have not 
succeeded in shading the place as its then pro- 
prietor hoped, the olive branches of the present 
popular owner are so many, that no fear of 
changing names can exist. ‘Three of the names, 
intended I presume by S°, E°, and F°, are still 
prominent among the family. C. G. M. 

Pamphlet by the Rev. Dr. Davy (Vol. xi., 


pp- 294. 394.). — This pamphlet was embodied by 
the Rev. H. J. Todd: in the concluding notes to 





bably arisen from the Rev. H. J. Todd having 
quoted the pamphlet as the work of “ the learned 
Master of Caius College, Cambridge,” without 
mentioning his name. I referred to Dr. Davy’s 
pamphlet, and also gave a summary of its argu- 
ments, in a note to an article entitled “Is the 
nightingale’s song merry or melancholy ?” pub- 
lished by me in Sharpe's Magazine for May, 1853. 

E. D. wishes me to “inform your readers” in 
what manner Dr. Davy’s pamphlet “ is embodied 
in a work so widely different” as the Rev. H. J. 
Todd's Illustrations of the Lives and Writings of 
Gower and Chaucer. The link of connexion be- 
tween the two publications is very evident; the 
arguments in the pamphlet are based in a great 
measure upon Chaucer's application of the word 
“merry” to the song of the nightingale, and on 
the ancient usage of the word by Chaucer and his 
cotemporaries. Curupert Bene, B.A. 


Posies from Wedding-rings (Vol. xi., p. 277.). 
— In addition to the posies collected and furnished 
by E. D., I send a few from wedding-rings still 
existing in museums or private hands. The 
sources from which I have gathered them are 
pointed out. 


1. “A betrothal ring, with hands conjoined, and the 
posy, ‘Gift and giver, your servants ever.’ ” — Proceed. 
of Archeological Institute, Dec. 1, 1848, p. 55. 

2. “ Non mechaberis.”—Jbid. 

3. “ Betrothal ring of fourteenth century, inscribed, 
*Tuut mon coer,’ ”—JZbid. 

4. “ Betrothal ring of fourteenth century, inscribed, 
‘Amor vincit omnia.’ ”—Jbid. 

5. “A massive gold spousal ring, called a ‘ gipsey ring,’ 
with the posy, *‘ Mulier viro subjecta esto.’ ”— Ibid. 

6. “A massive gold spousal ring, with ‘As God decreed 
so we agreed.’ "—ZJbid. 

7. “A betrothal ring, with conjoined hands, and ‘Jesus 
Nazarenus.’ ”—Jb., p. 56. 

8 “A ring with ‘Sans departir’ outside, and ‘A nul 
autre’ inside.”— Archeological Journal, vol. vi. p. 160. 

9. “In * on * is * al.”—ZJb., vol. xi. p. 16. 

10. “On . is . al.” —Jbid. 

. “Tut . dis . en . un.”—JZb., p. 62. 


12. “In God I trust.”—J6., p. 73. 
13. “Tout mon cuer avez.”—Jb., p. 187. 


. “ Lel ami avet.”—Lincoln Volume of Archeological 
Institute, p. xlvi. 
Crrner. 


Publication of Admissions to Lincoln's Inn, the 
Temples, and Gray's Inn (Vol. viii., p. 540.). —| 
have waited with some anxiety to see a reply to 
this Query, and I shall be well pleased if some of 
your influential readers could be induced to urge 
such a publication on the benchers of the inns of 
court. It would be a valuable addition to genea- 
logical literature (if I may be allowed the ex- 
pression). As an amateur genealogist I made § 
search some years since in the books of the Middle 
Temple, for one name, and having paid the fee 
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demanded, namely, five shillings, for about five 
minutes’ labour, 1 felt I could not afford to con- 
tinue such expensive inquiries. At this moment 
I am very desirous to discover the parentage, &c. 
of an Irish judge, an Englishman by birth; but as 
I cannot tell of which inn he was a member, I do 
not wish to spend five shillings on a search that 
might in the first three inns be fruitless, or in 
other words to pay (perhaps) 1/. for the gratifica- 
tion of mere curiosity. .S. M. 


“I'd be a butterfly” (Vol. xi., p. 304.). — Your 
correspondent’s memory has not deceived him; 
the Latin verses in question appeared in 1828, and 
I think that they were copied into the Dublin 
Evening Packet, whence, perhaps, the cutting 
named by Y. S. M. was taken. The first four 
lines originally appeared thus : 

“ Ah! sim papilio natus in flosculo 
Rosx ubi lilia violeque patent, 
Floribus advolans, avolans, osculo 
Gemmulas omnes que suave olent 
In the Arundines Cami these lines are altered to, — 
“Ah! sim Papilio natus in flosculo, 
Rose ubi liliaque et viol halent, 
Floribus advolans, avolans, osculo 
Gemmulas tangens que suave olent!” 


” 


I prefer the verses as they originally appeared. 
Anon. 


Caldecott's Translation of the New Testament 
(Vol. viii, p. 410.; Vol. ix., p. 600.).— Is your 
correspondent T. J. certain of the following facts 
respecting Mr. Caldecott ? That “ his father pur- 
chased for him a commission in the East India 
Company's service ; but soon after his arrival in 
India, conceiving a dislike to the army, he sold his 
commission.” 

If this is not either authenticated or corrected 
in your pages, the above passage may hereafter be 
cited to prove the practice of purchase in the East 
India Company's service. Tempera et Scrise. 


Old Almanacs (Vol. xi., p. 323.).— The fol- 
lowing titles may interest Sr: W. C. Trevetran, 
though they do not answer his Query: 


“An Almanacke and Prognosticatyon for the Yeare of 
our Lorde mpui, practised by Simd Henringius and 
Lodowike Boyard, Doctors in Physike and Astronomye, 
&c. At Worcester, in ye Hygh Streete. Printed by 
John Owen.” - 


At the end of the book is added: “They be also 
to sell at Shrewesbury.” 


“ A Nevve Almanacke and Prognostication collected for 
ye yere of our Lord mptyimi, wherein is expressed the 
change and ful of the Mone, with their Quarters. The 
varietie of the ayre, and also of the windes throughout the 
whole yeare, with infortunate times to bie and sell, take 
medicine, sowe, plant, and journey, &c. Made for the 
meridian of Norwich and Pole Articke, lii degrees, and 
serving for all England. By William Kenningham, Phy- 





sician. Imprinted in London by John Daye, dwelling 
over Aldersgate.” 

“ A Newe Almanacke and Prognostication for the Yeare 
of our Lord God mptxr. Expressing the Change, Full, 
and Quarters of the Moone, &e. Exactly calculated and 
made for the Meridian and Situation, of Gloucester and 
Poole Artike, there mounted liii degrees, and serving for 
all England. By Louis Vaughan, 1561. Imprinted at 
London in Flete Streete, nere to St. Dunston’s Church, by 
Thomas Marshe.” 


Another by Thomas Buckmaster, 1568, — 


“Perfectly made and calculated for the Meridian and 
Pole Artike of London, beyng exalted 51 degrees, 34 mi- 
nutes, Serving for all England,” &c, 


Another : 


“For the yeare of our Lord God mcccccty, made for 
the Meridian of Yorke and country thereabout. Practised 
by Anthony Askham, Physician and Priest. Imprinted 
at London, &c., by Wyllyam Powell.” 


Icicles are often called icles in Lancashire at the 
present time. P. P. 


“ Coming events cast their shadows before” (Vol. 
xi,, p. 238.).—With regard to the two famous lines 
in Lochiel’s warning — 


“*Tis the sunset of life gives me mystical lore, 
And coming events cast their shadows before.” 


not, as quoted in “N. & Q.,” 


“Tis the sunset of life gives the mystical lore, 
And coming events cast their shadows before.” 


I subjoin the following note, as to their origin, 
from p. 89. of the beautiful edition of the poet’s 
works, edited by the Rev. W. A. Hill, M. A., 
Worcester College, Oxford, and published by 
Moxon, London, 1851. Mr. Hill says: 


“Touching the oft-repeated lines— 


*’Tis the sunset of life gives me mystical lore, 
And coming events cast their shadows before.’ 


the following memorial has been preserved. The poet 
was on a visit at Minto. He had gone early to bed, and, 
still meditating on the wizard’s ‘ warning,’ fell fast asleep. 
In the night he awoke repeating, ‘ Events to come cast 
their shadows before ;’ that was the idea he had been in 
search of nearly a whole week. He rang the bell more 
than once with increased force. At last the servant ap- 
peared. The poet was sitting with one foot in the bed and 
the other on the floor, with an air of mingled inspiration 
and impatience, ‘Sir, are you ill?’ inquired the servant. 
* Til! never felt better in my life. Leave me the candle, 
and oblige me with a cup of tea as soon as possible.’ He 
then started to his feet, seized hold of the pen, and wrote 
down the happy thought, but as he wrote changed the 
words ‘events to come’ into ‘coming events,’ as it now 
stands in the text. Looking to his watch he observed 
that it was two o'clock, the right hour for a poet’s dream ; 
and over his ‘cup of tea’ he completed the first sketch of 


Lochiel.” 
C. K. 


Your correspondent D., in his note on this re- 
markable line, makes no reference to a previous 
communication on the subject (Vol. vi., p. 505.), 
in which I think I have shown that Campbell had 
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found the germ of the thought in Chapman, Leib- 
nitz, and Isaac D’Israeli. A still more striking 
parallel occurs in the following passage in Shelley's 
prose piece, A Defence of Poetry: 

“Poets are the hierophants of an unapprehended in- 
spiration; the mirrors of the gigantic shadows which fu- 
turity casts upon the present.” 


It would be interesting to ascertain at what 


period Shelley's Defence of Poetry first made its | 
Henry H. Breen. | 
| that that publisher's edition of Swift has been committed 


appearance in print. 
St. Lucia. 


Cambridge Authors (Vol. xi., p. 367.).—From 
a MS. account of the Fellows of King’s. 

1656. Robert Nevil, of London, son of Robert 
Nevil, son of Edward Nevil, of Sunning Hill Park, 
Rector of Anstve, Herts, 1663—1671, B. D. when 
the Prince of Orange came to Cambridge (see 
Langbaine). He printed some sermons. 


1696. Robert Owen of Hereford, at the end of 
Of 


his probation he was denied his fellowship. 
great parts, but satirical and free in his morals, 
after he was usher to Mr. Rood of Hereford, he 
wrote a tragedy, Hypermuestra, or Love in Tears. 


J. H.L. 


Miscellanesus. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


All who are acquainted with Mr. Keightley will look 
with interest to a volume in which he has recorded the 
results of somewhat more than a quarter of a century of 
diligent study of the noble poetry of Milton. His recently- 


obviously destined to form a companion to all the editions 
of Milton’s Works hitherto published, even if it should 
not fulfil its writer’s intention of becoming the introduc- 
tion to an annotated edition by Mr. Keightley himself, 


that we shall content ourselves with calling attention to | 


The 


its chief features. It is divided into three Parts. 
first is devoted to the Life of Milton, and is divided into 
four periods; of which the first exhibits Milton at school 
and at the University; the second shows him at Horton 
and on the Continent; the third is occupied with the 
poet’s history during the Civil War and Commonwealth ; 
and the fourth is devoted to Milton after the Restoration. 
This Part is closed with two carefully investigated chap- 
ters on Milton’s family and friends. In the second Part, 
Mr. Keightley exhibits Milton’s Opinions on Religion, 
Inspiration, Philosophy, Toleration, Government, Educa- 
tion, and, lastly, Milton’s Learning. The concluding 
division of the work, which treats of the Writings of 
Milton, is probably that which will be looked to with 
greatest interest. The subject is one very favourable to 
the display of the varied learning and critical acumen of 
Mr. Keightlev, ud with pleasure by every 
admirer of Milton, even though he may find in it points 
on which he may be inclined to dissent from the writer. 
Mr. Murray never did better service to literature than 
when he determined to issue a cheap edition of the his- 
torical writings of Henry Hallam. These works have be- 
come class-books at the Universities and public schools, 


and will be 1 


and to meet the consequent demand for copies of them at | 


| auction price is still dearer. 


| . : 
a moderate price, the present issue has been undertaken, 


It commences with the History of Europe during the 
Middle Ages, and in this present very low-priced, but 
distinctly and well-printed edition, the supplemental 
notes originally published in 1848 have been incorporated 
with the original work, partly at the foot of the pages, 
partly at the close of each chapter; so that it makes the 
present not only the cheapest, but the best edition which 
has vet been issued. The price of the volume is but six 
shillings, and the entire series will be completed in ten 
monthly volumes. 

The mention of Mr. Murray reminds us that the Zilus- 
trated London News of Saturday last gives us information 


to the editorial care of Mr. John Forster. The writer 
remarks, and we gladly endorse his statement, “that Mr, 
Forster’s admirable articles on Defoe and Sir Richard 
Steele point him out as unquestionably the man pecu- 
liarly fitted for the task of editing Swift. A really good 
edition of the Dean’s works is much wanted. Sir Walter 
Scott’s edition is in nineteen volumes, and is now a costly 
work. Its original price was 18/ Lls., and its present 
Sir Walter did good service 
to Swift; but he retained too many idle notes, and left 
very much for others to do. Many are sadly out of place, 
and the Journal to Stella, which requires and deserves the 


| most careful illustration, is all but barren of the assistance 


which every reader must wish to obtain. Mr. Forster's 
edition will be in ten volumes, and will comprise all of 


| Sir Walter Scott that is worth retaining.” 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 


WANTED TO PURCHASE, 


| Mormen Surrron'’s Lire ann Paorurcres. 


Loxpow Macaztne, for the years 1773, 1774, 1783. 
Exvina: a Tragedy. 1763. 

Weeety Macazuxe. Vol. for 1771. 
Warwick's Spans Moments. 


| 
- < gee: . | *e® Letters, stating particulars 1 t pric . free, 
publishe d Account of the Life, Opinions, and W ritings of | «* Letters, stating particulars and lowest price, carriage free, to be 


John Milton, with an Introduction to Paradise Lost, is so 


sent to Ma. Bert, Publisher of “NOTES AND QUERIES,” 


186. Fleet Street. 
Particulars of Price, &c. of the following Books to be sent direct te 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, and whose names and 
dresses are given for that purpose: 


Poertcat Sxercnrs by W.B.[tagce) 7Opp. S8vo. 1783. 
Caratocvs or Sixreen Posricat ano Hisronicaz Ivverrions. By 
William Blake (Exhibited in Broad Street, Carnaby Market). 180. 


Wanted by Mr. Bogue, %. Fleet Street. 


on Orv Woman's Macazine. Vol. L. 
r Place, King's Cross. 


Tar Mivwire, 
Wanted by A. Ma , 24. Chicheste 

Nores axp Qveares. The outside sheets of Vol. X. One Penny will 

be given for each clean sheet. 
Wanted by 4. Easther, 


Almondbury, Huddersfield. 


Parocerpines Or tur Bear axpy Wesr Scrronx Aacuorocicat Ie 


stirrurs. No. 4. of Vol. I. 
Wanted by 4. J. in, Dartford, Kent. 
By Pusey 
Pickering. Vol. I. 
nal Edition. 
e Volumes. 
. Bookseller, Leamington. 


Avartison’s Gripe ro 
Mawnntno's Seamons 
Newman's Senmons. 
Pexny Macazine. 


Wanted by Ch 


Awecvores ann Hisrory or Caansonxe Caase. By William Chafiat, 

Clerk. Any Edition. 
Vusare Avnoiicem; on a View or tae Townes 
lected by appointment of Sir Henry Spelman, Knight 
or Donser (chiefly Weymouth and Dorchester). 


, Weymouth, about 1793. : : 
Ynioi~at Ercarnes. 200 Plates, by Bega, Claude, && 


or ENGLann. 
About 1656. 
Published by 


Cottecrion or ¢ 
| Published by M’Creery, Fleet Street, 1816. 


Wanted by Jodn Garland, Solicitor, Dorchester. 











